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REVIEWS 


Journey to the North of India, overland from | 
England. By Lieut. Arthur Conolly. 2 
yols. 8vo. London: Bentley. 

Wuite the projects of Russia in the south 

and west, excite alarm throughout Europe, 

little attention has been bestowed on the 
gradual extension of her eastern frontiers 
and the probabilities of her effecting, at no 
distant period, a complete revolution in the 
commercial relations between Europe and 
Asia. Russia is now virtually sovereign of 
the Black and the Caspian Seas; her fleets 
on both, may appear contemptible to the 
practised eye of the British sailor, but they 
are secured from our attacks, in the one, by 
the formidable castles and batteries of the 

Dardanelles, in the other, by the interposi- 

tion of a continent. Without entering into 

the dispute respecting the ancient bed of the 

Oxus (Jihoon), it is allowed on all hands, 

that acommunication might be effected with- 

out much difficulty between that river and 
the Caspian ; and thus an easy channel for 
trade would be opened with central Asia and 
northern India. Plans for Russian establish- 
ments on the eastern shores of the Caspian, 
have been discussed in the Cabinet of St. 





Petersburgh; and the possibility of maintain- 
ing agarrison in Khiva, seriously deliberated. 


are connected with a scheme for ultimately 
acquiring a monopoly of the commerce be- 
tween Europe and India—a scheme which 
some describe as the easiest thing in the 
world, and others deride as the most ridicu- 
lous whimsy that ever entered the head of a 
visionary projector. Lieut. Conolly travelled 

early over the exact commercial iine that 
the Russians, if they sought permanent con- 
nexion with India, would occupy; he is an 
intelligent observer ; he describes what he saw 
with a simple earnestness, that at once stamps 
its fidelity; and as he has no theory to sup- 
port, he conceals nothing essential to be 
know. in the discussion of the question. A 
better guide we could scarcely desire, and a 
more favourable time for the appearance of 
his work could hardly be wished, for he leads 
us exactly to the limits of the ground over 
which we shall soon have to travel with Lieut. 
Burnes. 

In the first place, it appears, that Russia 
has not yet completely established her power 
over the wild tribes of the Caucasus; a very 
remarkable rebellion, of which we gave (we 
believe exclusively,) an account in our 279th 
number, proves indisputably, that the moun- 
taineers are not likely to bend the stubborn 
neck to the mandates of the Autocrat. Our 
author says— 

“The Russians do not yet command free 
passage through the Caucasus; for they are 
obliged to be very vigilant against surprise by 
the Circassian sons of the mist, who still cherish 
the bitterest hatred against them. In some 
stances, the Russian posts on the right of 





the defile, were opposed to little stone eyries, | 


perched upon the opposite heights; and when 
any number of the Caucasians were observed 
descending the great paths on the mountain’s 
side, the Russian guards would turn out and be 
on the alert. Not very long before our arrival, 


| we learned that a party of Circassians had, in 
the sheer spirit of hatred, lain in ambush for a | 


return guard of some sixteen cossacks, and 
killed every man.” 

But now that Russia has wrested Anapa 
and Poti from Turkey, the mountaineers may 


be easily reduced, as their friends can no | 
longer supply them with the munitions of | 


war. 


Lieut. Conolly’s first intention was, to pro- | 


ceed to India through Khiva, Bokhara, and 


Cabul. He accordingly entered the country | 


of the Toorkmuns or ‘Turcomans, on the 


eastern side of the Caspian, among whose | 


wild tribes a Russian colony would enjoy no 
very enviable position. Their mode of treat- 


ing their horses would surprise the commis- | 
| dress thyself; thy aunt is without a garment;’ 


sary of a cavalry regiment :— 
“ Orauz Kellije’s horse excited our astonish- 


ment: for two days we saw that he got no | 


water, and fed only upon what he could pick 
up (coarse grass or weeds) as we went along, or 
when we halted: corn he did not taste a grain 


of, ‘nor should he, please God,’ said his master, | 


till he reached home, when he should lie down 


before a hill of it.’ He explained this expression | 
by saying that it was their custom when they | 
an . | had no foray in view, to allow their horses entire 

Chere can be no doubt, that these projects | 


discretion as to their food. ‘ We tether them,’ 
he said, ‘within reach cf abundance, and they 
know better than to eat too much.’ , 

The Turcomans entertain suspicions of the 
designs of Russia, and cherish an animosity 
against that power, which it would be diflicult 
to overcome :— 

** Looking hard at my European complexion, 
he accused me of being a Russian spy; and, 
when I affected anger at the insinuation, he 
merely said that it would be well for me if 1 was 
not, but that I had much the look of one. He 
confessed, however, that he had never met a 
Russian, nor did he wish to do, except for the 
opportunity of cutting his head off and making 
kabaubst of it.” 

In their plundering expeditions, they en- 
dure hunger, thirst, and fatigue, without a 
murmur; their ingenuity in finding substi- 
tutes for necessaries or luxuries, may be esti- 
mated by the following description of what 
may be called their “travelling pipe :” 

“ They wet the ground to the consistency of 
clay, and cut a small trench, in which they lay 
a string: then beating down earth upon this, 
they draw it gently out, and a channel is lett, 
on one end of which they put a pinch of to- 
bacco, and to the other their mouths, and inhale, 
what my friends described as—‘ a draught cool 
as the breath of Paradise.’ ” 

Our author and his friend were made pri- 
soners by their treacherous guides, but, after 
many difficulties and dangers, succeeded in 
retracing their steps to Astrabad. His reflec- 
tions on the virtues liberally attributed, by 
poets and novelists, to the plundering tribes 
of Arabia and Tartary, and to the old ma- 





+ Rolls of roast meat. 





rauding clans of the Scottish Highlands, are 
very judicious :— 
“As far as giving to eat and drink, the 


| Toorkmuns are hospitable; but the very man 


who gives you bread in his tent will not scruple 
to fall upon you when you are beyond its pre- 
cincts, ‘Lhis same hospitality of wandering 
tribes has been so lauded by poets and others, 


| that it has become a fashion to talk as if the 


virtue existed only among demi-savages ; and 
a man who exercises it shall be excused though 
he be a thief and a cut-throat. Your person is 
sacred, and your life is to be dearer to him than 
his own while you are under the shadow of his 
tent ;—but you cannot remain there for ever. 
Perhaps at the very moment you are eating his 
salt, your host is thinking how at a future occa- 
sion he may best transfer part of your wealth to 
himself, and when you do meet him on his plain, 
the odds are very much against you. 

“ We are taken with the poetically expressive 
idiom of the Arab, who, as a hint toa stranger 
to surrender his property, says, ‘ Cousin, un- 


—but we think it expedient to hang a man who 
translates and applies the saying in our own 
country. ‘The fact is, that in our love for the 
romantic, we judge these wild people nearly by 
the same standard with which they measure 
themselves. * * * The virtues and vices of all 
Nomade people are much the same ; they enter- 
tain exaggerated notions of hospitality and bra- 
very, but they are generally greedy, mean, and 
thievish; and, though they may keep good 
faith with their own race, they will find means 


| to evade the spirit of a pledge given to a 


stranger, if it be much to their interest to do so. 
Their hospitality appezrs greater than that of 
settled people, because when traveiling they 
rely upon each other for food and shelter; but 
they must of necessity do so. * * * An excel- 
lent illustration of desert hospitality was given 
me by a Mooselmaun of Lahore, wliom we met 
at Meshed, who related how, when he went on 
a pilgrimage to Kerbolah, he was robbed on the 
road by some Bedouins. They took all his 
money, and the very clothes from his back ; 
‘but,’ said he, ‘ they’ve the fear of God before 
them, they are an hospifable people: when they 
had stripped me, and were going away, one of 
them, seeing me nearly naked, turned back, 
and, drawing an abba from off his own shoul- 
ders, bade me take it in the name of God; and 
afterwards, having nothing, at whatever tent I 
stayed I got food and a welcome.’”’ 

The similarity between all nomade races, 
is very great; in nothing is it more marked, 
than in their pride of birth :— 

“ In no people is the pride of birth stronger 
than in the Toorkmuns: these ugly little sa- 
vages have the most sovereign contempt for 
their good-looking neighbours, the Persians, 
and believe that they are the orly people of any 
real consequence in the world: the Syud, once 
saying to Peerwullee that he had some thoughts 
of settling in the desert, and asking for his 
daughter to wife, was answered gravely by this 
dirty and ragged old villain,—‘ Nay, nay, Thyud 
Aga, a jest’s a jest, but nothing of é/a/, if you 
please.’ Among themselves (excepting the dis- 
tinction of Eeg and Koul afore-mentioned), the 
Toorkmuns possess the French revolutionary 
motto, ‘ Liberté, Egalité.’ Some respect is paid 
to old age, and a man of marked courage or 
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military skill exercises an acknowledged influ- 
ence over his associates; but, as our rascally 
guide poetically expressed himself, ‘ Each Toork- 
mun is lord of his own tent, and a slave to the 
beck of no man.’” 


Most of our readers will agree, that a large 
army of occupation would well deserve its 
name, when placed in a wild province sur- 
rounded by these sons of the desert; and 
though Russia might garrison Khiva, the 
lines of communication would be so often 
swept by the mounted barbarians, that the 
fortress would be virtually in a state of inces- 
sant siege. 

The travellers next resolved to pursue the 
route through Khorassan and Afghanistan. 
They reached “ Meshed the Holy,” where 
Ali, the eighth Imém, was buried, to whose 
tomb, all Shiahs believe that a pilgrimage is 
as meritorious as to Mecca. This opinion 
was propagated by the Sophis, who claimed 
descent from the eighth Imam, and wished 
to secure their dynasty by the sanction of re- 
ligion. They reached Meshed during the 
interesting festival of the Mohurrum, or an- 
nual Jamentation for the martyrdom of Hus- 
san and Hossein, the unfortunate sons of Ali, 
and grandsons of the prophet. As this is the 
nearest approach toa dramatic representation 
among the Persians, we shall extract some 
particulars of the exhibition :— 

“The performance this evening represented 
the setting out of Hossein and his family on that 
unfortunate journey to Koofa, (Cufa,) which 
ended in their murder; and the characters were 
acted by men and boys in proper dresses, who, 
standing upon a raised platform covered with 
black cloth, read their parts from slips of paper. 
The stage was in front of the golden porch, 
under which, at small arched windows, sat the 
Prince and a few favoured others. The crowd 
formed a dense semicircle about the platform, 
the men separate from the women, who, closely 
veiled, were made to seat themselves on the left, 
and the feroshes were not sparing of their blows to 
those of either sex who pressed forward. The per- 
formers on these occasions are men selected for 
their powers of elocution,and the parts are written 
by the cleverest doctors; it is not, therefore, 
to be wondered at, that a people so alive to the 
beauties of lamguage as the Persians are should 
readily receive the impressions intended to be 
conveyed in descriptions of the fortitude or ten- 
derness, the neble deeds or the sorrows, of the 
martyrs of Islam. 

“«' The crowd came prepared to be moved, and 
they were so; at the affecting passages the men 
beat their breasts, and exclaimed or wept, and 
the women writhed their bodies, and sent up a 
low moan from under their veils. ‘The whole 
circumstances of Hossein’s setting out were re- 
presented; some splendidly caparisoned camels, 
horses, and mules being introduced, upon which, 
after some afivcting prognostications, the martyr 
and his family mounted, and rode round the 
platform. On ordinary occasions animals are 
excluded from the sanctuary, but in such in- 
stances, it is to be presumed, the part they play 
sanctifies them. When they got to the end of 
their stage, the day’s performance concluded, 
and the crowd dispersed. * * * We atfter- 
wards made the round of the colleges, and re- 
turned to our abode by moonlight: the night was 
very still; and, lying on the terrace of our house, 
I could distinctly hear the sound of the devotees 
beating their breasts in the sahn, to the mea- 
sured cries of * Hussan,’ ‘ Hossein,’ ‘ Hussan,’ 
‘Hossein.’ * * * 

“The next day’s performance commenced 
with an amateur chant by boys and old men, than 
which nothing more discordant could: well be 
imagined. Next, boys mounted the lower steps 





of the membra, or pulpit, to recite verses com- 
posed for the occasion, and were succeeded by 
men, who took step on the pulpit according to 
their reputation. * * The chief performer 
was unable to attend from hoarseness, and his 
place was taken by a speaker, who, to judge 
from his discourse, had not found it a profitable 
avocation ; for his lecture, like an Irish sermon, 
was interlarded with much personal anecdote, 
and he occasionally forgot the sorrows of Hos- 
sein in his own. ‘The eyes,’ he commenced, 
‘which do not weep for Hossein, may they become 
sightless !—blessed are the tears shed for a mar- 
tyr, they will cause the face of the believer to 
shine hereafter!’ The waters of the heart thus 
poured forth, he assured his hearers, would form 
large pearls, which the angel Gabriel would put 
into their hands as passports to Paradise; and 
then he went on to say, ‘ It is now thirty years that 
I have been shouting the saint’s praises in Meshed, 
and Iam now in danger of wanting bread.’ The 
only, to me, interesting man who spoke was an 
Arab, apparently not a paid performer, who, 
making his way through the crowd, ascended the 
steps, and struck at once into a vigorous strain of 
nine feet, to which all returned a chorus of the 
same measure, beating their breasts in accompa- 
niment. The figure and the gestures of the 
speaker were singularly striking, and the chant 
was really melodious. 

“Then followed the tragedy of the murder of 
Allee Acber, Hossein’s eldest son, who at the 


finale entered with a sword struck into the brain 


of a false head, and living long enough to recite 
some pathetic verses, died after the approved 
fashion of stage heroes. 

“The order of the day was to be as melan- 
choly as possible, and those who could not weep 
unaffectedly, at least beat their breasts and 
looked unhappy. We noticed one old man below 
us, with an orange-coloured beard, the fountain 
of whose sorrows being dried up, he could not 
for the soul of him squeeze out a tear, and the 
expression of his face, as shutting his eyes tight 
and screwing up his beard, he tried to weep, was 
quitecomic. Hearing a stirinanadjoining cham- 
ber, I had the curiosity to look through a chink 
in a door, and saw about a dozen, I suppose the 
Vuzeer’s, women unveiled, weeping and beating 
their bosoms at the representation.” 


An amusing episode in the tragedy, of 
which we have never heard before, is men- 
tioned by Lieut. Conolly :-— 

«Two evenings afterwards I was witness to a 
more amusing act of the tragedy, which was per- 
formed under a tent in the main street. The 
Sheahs have a tradition that, when the Caliph 
Yezeed caused Hossein to be put to death, a 
Frangee Elchee [Frank ambassador] (though 
from what part of Europe does not precisely ap- 
pear), who happened to come on a mission to 
Damascus at the time, exclaimed against the 
foulness of the deed, and suffered martyrdom for 
his impertinence. The actor, who personated the 
Elchee, wore a velvet foraging cap, upon long 
ringlets which fell down his back and the sides 
over his face; one coloured handkerchief was tied 
round his neck, and another on his arm, and the 
rest of his apparel was Persian. He was altoge- 
ther a strange figure, but seemed to flatter him- 
self that he was quite en costume. * * * 

“The Frangee Elchee being introduced witha 
discordant flourish of trumpets, presented seve- 
ral trays of presents, and, muttering some gib- 
berish which passed for a European language, 
took a seat at the foot of the throne. A son of 
Hossein’s (Allee, commonly called ‘ Zein-oo 
Aubideen,’ the Ornament of the Religious) ad- 
dressed a spirited harangue to Yezeed, which J 
could not follow, but it appeared to affect the 
foreign ambassador very much. Presently the 
head of the martyr was brought in on a spear, 
and thrown at the foot of the throne. ‘Trans- 








ported at the sight, the Elchee rose from his 
seat, and going to the head, took it up, and with 
passionate expressions of grief kissed it, and then 
threw dust upon his own: he next began to 
abuse the Caliph for the grievous sin that he 
had committed in causing the death of a descen. 
dant of his prophet; but Yezeed, enraged at 
his audacity, stopped his speech by ordering his 
immediate execution. He was led away to 
death, but, when going out, he turned, and 
uttered the confession of the Mohummudan 
faith,—* La Ilah Il] Hah!’ &c. The crowd 
who were assembled on this occasion repeated it 
solemnly after him, and, lifting up their hands 
to heaven, cried with much fervour, ‘ Ullah! 
Ullah!” 

From Meshed, our author proceeded to 
Herat, in company with an Afghan army, 
where they found Shah Kamraun meditating 
an expedition against Candahar. Our rea- 
ders would not thank us for entering into an 
investigation of the troubled politics of Af. 
ghanistan ; we shall, therefore, extract some 
anecdotes descriptive of the people—whom, 
by the way, Lieut. Conolly seems inclined 
to believe descended from the ten tribes of 
Israel; a theory long ago exploded. The 
Afghans are formidable robbers, but they 
are, it seems, surpassed in ferocity by their 
southern neighbours, the Belooches ; of whom 
his companions told several curious anecdotes 
to our author :-— 

‘* Each person had a story to tell about the 
wild Belooches: one was, that Hajee Syud 
somebody had been among them, and seen that 
they had made bags for their grain, &c. with 
Cashmeere shawls, which they had plunder- 
ed from a kafilah: the dogs! how should they 
know the value of a shawl! The burden of the 
second anecdote was, how Syud somebody else, 
having been robbed of several camel-loads of 
sugar, had bethought him of a clever mode of 
at once revenging himself and doing a public 
service. On reaching Heraut, said the story, 
he mixed up strong poison in a quantity of 
sugar, which he packed on two camels, and him- 
self mounted on a fleet horse, took to the road 
again. Several times did he pass the dan- 
gerous places without meeting the enemy, be- 
cause he wanted to meet them; but at last they 
came, and he fled away, leaving his camels in 
their hands. Thinking, doubtless, to enjoy such 
another treat as they or their brethren had be- 
fore done, the robbers paid their hearty respects 
to the sugar, as those who have seen the fond- 
ness of Asiatics for sweets can fancy, and so 
dreadful was the consequent mortality among 
them, that the Syud’s most vengeful hopes were 
realized, and it is a standard rule among the 
Belooche marauders of the present generation, 
to partake of no edible thing that may fall into 
their hands.” 

At one of the Afghan khails or encamp- 
ments, a hyena hunt was got up for the 
amusement of the strangers ; it showed, in a 
very strong light, the spirit of ferocious dar- 
ing, which so strongly marks the difference 
between the Afghans and their indolent 
neighbours, the Persians :— 

“We set out about sunrise; a dozen of us on 
horseback, as many more men on foot, and all 
the lads of the khail, with some fifteen grey- 
hounds and sheep-dogs. Syud Daoud took up 
fresh foot-marks of the hyena near the car- 
case of the donkey, and, with the assistance 
of two or three other experienced men, tracked 
the animal a distance of four miles to some large 
ravines. Here they lost the foot-marks, the 
track being crossed by several others, and the 
ground being too hard to receive more than & 
faint impression; but, after much searching, 
what with his clear sight, and his knowledge of 
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the different dens in these ravines, Syud Daoud | 
followed a track to a hole in the side of a bank, 
in which he decided that the animal, being 
gorged, had betaken itself to rest. 

“ A semicircle was accordingly formed before 
the hole, two or three, who had swords, un- 
sheathing them, and the boys standing fearlessly 
by them with stones and sticks, or holding 
back the yelling dogs. Syud Daoud ordered 
us to be as quiet as possible, in order that he 
might go into the den and tie the beast; but 
the hyena, alarmed at the barking of the dogs, 
came out upon us unexpectedly, throwing over 
a man who stood guard at the entrance with his 
sword. The boys, without the least appearance | 
of fear, shouted and screamed, while they rained 
blows upon the brute’s back with sticks and 
stones, the swordsmen every now and then 
making a cut at his hide; and they altogether 
so worried and confounded the animal, that, 
after running up and down the rank without 
attempting to attack any body, he turned short 
and scrambled up the bank, rolled himself down 
on the other side, and set off at a long canter 
across a plain. It was some time before we 
could get our horses round, so that the hyena | 
gota good start: he gave us a gallop of three 
miles, the greyhounds running alongside of the 
beast without being able to hold him, and he 
occasionally sidling his unwieldy body to the 
right or left to snap at them. At last the beast 
got into raviny ground, and we lost him ; Syud 
Daoud said that he would not now stop till 
he reached a place some miles distant, and 
that we should not get him that day, and, as 
his word was law on such matters, we returned 
home. 

“T mentioned that it was at first proposed to 
tie the hyena in his den. It appears a danger- 
ous proceeding, but, according to the accounts 
of these people, it is not so for a man who has 
strength and coolness, for the hyena, though a 
savage beast, is easily frightened; and Syud 
Daoud was said to have tied three in the course 
ofaday. However, it is of course a very dan- 
gerous undertaking for one who cannot sustain 
great presence of mind, as they testified by 
mentioning the case of a man whoa year or 
two before had died of a bite that he got ina 
clumsy attempt. 

“Syud Daoud himself described to me the 
mode of tying a hyena in his lair, as follows :— 
‘When,’ said he, ‘ you have tracked the beast 
to his den, you take a rope with two slip-knots 
upon it in your right hand, and, with your left 
holding a felt cloak before you, you go boldly 
but quietly in. The animal does not know 
what is the nature of the danger, and therefore 
retires to the back of his den; but you may 
always tell where his head is by the glare of his 
eyes. You keep moving on gradually towards 
him on your knees, and when you are within 
distance, throw the cloak over his head, close | 
with him, and take care that he does not free | 
himself: the beast is so frightened that he | 
cowers back, and, though he may bite the felt, 
he cannot turn his neck round to hurt you, so 
you quietly feel for his two fore legs, slip the 
knots over them, and then with one strong pull 
draw them tight up to the back of his neck and 
tethem there. The beast is now your own, 
and yon may do what you like with him. We 
generally take those which we catch home to 
the khail, and hunt them on the plain with 
bridles in their mouths, that our dogs may be 
taught not to fear the brutes when they meet 
them wild.” , 


The Afghans, like the Jews of old, attri- 
bute diseases to the influence of malignant 
demons, and the trade of exorcism is very 
Profitable among them. In no nation are 
blood-feuds more bitter; the following anee- 
dotes fully equal, if they do not exceed, any 
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thing that has been recorded even of Scottish 
enmity :— 

“ Revenge for blood is, with an Affghaun, a 
duty which is rendered sacred by long custom, 
and sanctioned by his religion. 
opportunity of retaliation should not present 


If immediate | 


itself, a man will dodge his foe for years, with | 


the cruel purpose ever uppermost in his 
thoughts, using every cunning and treacherous 
artifice to entrap or lull him into confidence, 
and thinking it no shame to attack him ina 
defenceless state. * * 

“ A friend told me that he was once in the 
bazaar of the city of Candahar in broad day, 
when a Ghilgie Affghaun, meeting a man with 
whom he had a blood-feud, suddenly drew his 


| sword and killed him with a blow across the 
| head, and then, escaping to the gate of the city, 


mounted his horse and fled; no relative was 
by, and strangers did not feel themselves called 
upon to stop the murderer. * * 


* Moolla Mohummud, our Heraut friend, told 
me the following story, the circumstances of 
which he said he could vouch for, as they oc- 
curred in a house which was close to one that 
he formerly lived in at Candahar, the females 
of which were intimate with his own. A 
Doorraunee of the neighbourhood of Candahar 
had a blood-feud with a young man whom he 
had long vainly watched, in the hope of finding 
him off his guard. At last he heard that his 
enemy had sent sweetmeats to the house of a 
resident of Candahar, as a preliminary to es- 
pousing his daughter, upon which he left his 
village, and came privately into the city. The 
Affghauns, as before mentioned, have a custom 
called Naumzaud Bazee (trysting)—the lover 


The Martyrdom of Mr. Robert Glover and 
Mrs. Lewes, of Mancetter. By the Rev. 
B. Richings. London: Seeley & Sons. 

Some Memoirs of the Life of John Roberts. 
A new edition, with an Epistle dedicatory 
to the public. By William Howitt. Lon- 
don: Darton & Son. 

Tuere is not much in either of these volumes; 


' nor should we have put them thus conspi- 


being secretly admitted to interviews with his | 


mistress, which frequently last until a late hour 
in the night. The avenger watched in vain for 
an opportunity, till the very night before the 
wedding, when he gained access to a court 


lived, and, boring a hole through a wall, lay in 
wait there with his matchlock. 
the lover came as usual to tryst; he had that 
day sent the customary present of the bridal 
dress and ornaments, but his betrothed 
‘through modesty had declined examining them 
before all her female acquaintance,’ and when 
the young man asked her if she approved of 
them, the mother explained this, and called her 
away to look at them then. This was late in 
the night; the moment she went out, the blood- 
avenger took aim at his victim as he sat ona 
low couch, and, in perhaps the happiest moment 
of his life, shot him dead.” 

The Russians are said to be engaged in an 
attempt to conciliate the Belooches and Af- 
ghans: it iseven reported, that secret agents 
have been sent to Herat, Candahar, and Ca- 
bul. But there is little reason to fear their 
success; the English possessions would be as 
safe, if the Russians were on the banks, as 
now that they are on the Aras, and a march 
to the Indus is scarcely within the verge 
of possibility. Russia may extend colonies 
round the Caspian Sea, and open commercial 
intercourse with central Asia; but we doubt 
whether this trade would be found very pro- 
fitable, and certainly it would not for many 
years repay the risk and toil; but supposing 
it to be easy and lucrative, it would scarcely, 
if at all, interfere, with our Indian trade. 
The more the empire of Russia is extended 
in Asia, the weaker does her power become 
—a truth felt by her statesmen, when they 
abandoned Ghilan, Mazenderan, and As- 
trabad. 





cuously forward, did not the circumstance of 
our having received them at the same time 
suggest one or two remarks so obvious as to 
make it wonderful how they should be ever 
lost sight of; and did not William Howitt’s 
preface give us a good opportunity of taking 
a peep into that quiet and almost unknown 
region, which lies in the midst of this stirring 
and boisterous world of ours, the people 
whereof call themselves by the pleasant 
name of the Society of Friends, 

‘Taken together, these books are a curious 
comment upon the shadowy fight which has 
been waged by creed against creed, by sect 
against sect, ever since the world began. 
Here are two zealous and pious men—the 
Churchman fresh from his pulpit, with his 
tale of two righteous Protestants, martyred 
in the reign of “ Bloody Mary ;”—the Friend, 
as fresh from his meeting-house, reviving the 
quaint and caustic replies of John Roberts 
the Quaker, when oppressed by the Bishop 
of Gloucester—the former earnest to expose 
the evil doings of Popery—the latter to 
shake the Church to its foundations ;—and 
neither of the two stopping to consider that 
so long as man can believe, man will differ,— 
that so long as human nature remains what 
it is, the powerful will oppress, and the op- 


ain | pressed will cry aloud and resist; and that 
adjoining that of the house in which the girl | 


In the evening | 








it is neither Catholicism nor Lutheranism, 
nor any other ism, which alone is to be 
charged with the sin of persecuting ambition ; 
but the heart of man, from the time when 
the baby wrestles in its cradle, to the moment 
when the dotard drops into his grave. 

To destroy, in the hope of settling the 
public mind, is the vision of the sanguine 
and short-sighted. If we look at any sect 
closely, we perceive a priesthood and a popu- 
lar party—a high anda low church,—and men 
may divide and subdivide it as they will, and 
still fail in finding any permanent unanimity 
—though it may be, that in the fulness of 
time the number of sects shall have so far 
multiplied, and the barriers which separate 
them become so imperceptible, that all will 
involuntarily unite in recognizing one great 
principle of faith, every individual making 
within himself such reservations and qualifi- 
cations as are required by his own con- 
science, 

But to come closer to William Howitt's 
preface—let us examine a little that spot of 
drab which lies so still, and it appears at first 
sight so unchanged, with the glancing and 
party-coloured world round about it—kindly, 
and in all sincerity. ‘The days are gone by 
when Quakers were caricatured on the stage, 
and travestied in novels; and to note the 
peculiarities of a body so remarkable, cannot 
but be interesting. 

In spite of what our Friend asserts in his 
preface, the spot of drab has changed its 
shade, though not its colour—the spirit of 
the Society Aas undergone no small modifi- 
cation since the days when its fiery and en- 
thusiastic ministers believed themselves called 
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upon to go into “steeple houses,” and de- 
nounce the hireling in his surplice ; careless 
of, or even courting, the certain recompense 
of stocks, stripes, imprisonment in “ the hole 
of little ease,” which was sure to overtake 
them. Time has done its work upon them, 
as well as upon the descendants of the Lauds 
and the Cromwells: there is now a great 
disposition to live at peace with the world, a 
tendency to abandon and reconsider scruples, 
the very essence of which is inconsistency— 
and, among the larger part of their body, a 
willingness “to submit themselves to the 
powers that be.” The more independent 
among them—those in whom the spirit of 
their ancient enthusiasm lives the strongest 
—are, for the most part, regarded with dis- 
trust; some, who have tried to extend (or, 
as they have themselves said, to restore) the 
boundaries of their creed, and to annul cer- 
tain forms, have been separated from their 
brethren; and among those who remain 
united in membership, there is still what 
may be called a High and a Low Church 
party. 

But this submission to constituted autho- 
rities, this approach towards a more liberal 
cast of opinion as regards the indulgences 
and ornaments of life—-is strangely modified 
by the spirit of scruple which is far from 
extinct, though daily fading away as more 
light is let in. In place of the old and 
sturdy resistance to “ priests’ demands,” many 
who will not pay them, purchase what may 
satisfy the myrmidons of the law, and leave 
it in their way—without being aware of the 
compiete discrepancy between such a prac- 
tice and their profession. In place of the 
days when a Friend refused to take his pas- 
sage in the cabin of a ship “ because it was 
decorated with carved images,” the houses 
of.those who can afford it exhibit not a few 
of the luxuries of life. The Friend who re- 
mains true to her poke bonnet and plain 
gown (there was a time when a black hood 
and a green apron was the orthodox dress) 
thinks it not wrong to sell gaudy silks, and 
ribbons of every colour of the rainbow, to 
her gayer sisters of the world. ‘Those who 
shrink with pain from the pleasures offered 
by the ear, and consider music as a snare, 
cannot think that offence comes by the eye, 
and allow their children to be taught draw- 
ing: those who look with positive displea- 
sure upon dancing as an exercise, will permit 
their young men and maidens to be drilled, 
and that by a military man—while they con- 
sider the existence of an army as a leprosy 
upon the face of the country, and are bound, 
according to their own principle, to extend 
no favour nor countenance to any who may 
belong to it, directly or indirectly. 
mention these facts neither reproachfully, nor 
in derision, but merely as illustrative of the 
self-delusion into which the most conscien- 
tious may fall. Their effect upon the young, 
however, is painful, and this we seriously 
think demands attention. If eyes and ears 
and understandings could remain only half 
opened, the modern system of Quaker edu- 
cation, with its allowances and restrictions, 
might answer the end proposed. But watch 
as they will, and guard as they will, parents 
cannot regulate the degree of mental twi- 
light so rigorously that their children will 
not, through some chink or crevice, learn that 
there is a brighter and livelier day without ; 
and we firmly believe, that few have so great 





We | 





a curiosity after worldly amusements as the 
young people of this society—that few among 
them have not, some time or other, broken 
through the strong restraints of habit and 
precept, and tasted forbidden fruit, made 
poison to them by their own misgivings and 
subsequent necessity of concealing their 
having eaten of it. The list of pleasures 
thus enjoyed in secret—of theatres and ball- 
rooms attended in borrowed clothes, and 
with a mixture, half of delight, half misery of 
heart—of music surreptitiously heard—of 
play-books hidden among innocent muslins 
and grave shawls—would be immense ;—nor 
would the tales of the stratagems resorted to 
(always within the /et¢er of truth) to conceal 
these aberrations from the narrow way, be 
much less in number. The result of all this 
is disingenuousness among the young—and 
when the passions have subsided, and a 
desire to speak the strict truth succeeded to 
the wish of making words conformable to 
facts with a double sense, (so as to satisfy 
their own consciences without incurring the 
reproof of their elders,) an habitual hesitation 
and vagueness of expression among the 
middle-aged, which has made a Quaker 
answer a proverb, and stamped the Society 
in the eyes of the world with an imputation 
of cunning and insincerity, which we believe 
to be undeserved. 

As, then, it is vain to hope for a revival of 
the enthusiasm of the early days of the So- 
ciety, which, indeed, in the present century, 
would be wild staring fanaticism, we ob- 
serve with pleasure any progress being made 
towards overtaking the times, and laying by 
the austerities and prejudices which belonged 
to periods of persecution and imperfect en- 
lightenment. The circumstance of the Yearly 
Meeting having sat to reconsider its rules of 
discipline, is a good omen of what is to come; 
and we hope to see the day when a body 
about which there is so much to love and 
admire—one so rich in private charity—so 
nobly independent in the maintenance of its 
own poor (whence an absurd notion has 
prevailed that the indigent were not allowed 
to remain members of it)—so eminent in 
the cause of humanity—shall add to these 
great and good characteristics the further 
one of living ix the world, and not for the 
worldly—of opening its doors wide for the 
cultivation of mind, and receiving into its 
bosom the arts and sciences, not as snares 
for the senses, and bewilderments for the 
reason, but as emanations of beauty and 
wisdom proceeding from the Eternal! 

The Revolutionary Epick. The Work of 
Disraeli the Younger, Author of ‘ The Psy- 
chological Romance.’ London: Moxon. 

Tus intention of Mr. Disraeli in this mys- 


| tical epick, is, we conceive, to shadow forth 
The Genius | 


the history of Modern Society. 
of Feudalism, and the Genius of Federalism, 
with Faith and Fealty, are the living per- 
sons of his drama; but these are merely 


names: the characters thus brought for- | 
ward, have neither human feelings, purposes, | 
itself | 


nor passions, nor has the poem 
either plot, or incidents—it is the solitary 
speculation of a philosophic dreamer. We 
have, first, a general view of Society during 
the last ages of the Roman empire; then 
comes the inroads of the northern nations, 
and the establishment of the feudal power, 





with encomiastic digressions about religion, 
loyalty, aristocracy, followed by censure and 
scorn of equality, federalism,and what are 
considered the republican virtues. 

Whatever may be the merits of Mr. Dis. 
raeli as a poet, assuredly, as a reasoner, he 
does not rise to “the height of this great 
argument”—he does not meet and fairly 
grapple with the difficulties of his subject: 
his adversary is not the living giant, of 
thews and muscle proportionate, which we 
know him to be, but a phantom, an unreal 
mockery, of the poet's creation, whose weak. 
ness is the measure of his own strength. Mr, 
Disraeli may be assured he would find a 
weaver-boy, or a Sheffield cutler, a far more 
“ troublesome customer” in a fair, stand-up, 
intellectual fight. The philosophy of the 
subject we therefore dismiss at once. 

Of the poetry, we shall give a few exam- 
ples. Here is the old Roman world in its 
imbecility and dotage :— 

That antique globe seemed then in its decay ; 
Creeds, customs, statutes, changing like a dream, 
The dying dream of dim decrepitude, 

Feeble and nerveless, wild at once and weak. 

A change that had no order and no aim, 

The shifting of the sufferer in his cell, 

Who varies torture with his restlessness. 

Here are the fierce barbarians of the North 
descending from the snow-crowned Alps, 
and catching a first glimpse of sunny Italy : 
it is a splendid passage, and there are few in 
the poem that equal or approach it :— 

The pathless crags 
Echo their wandering clamour; and wild birds 
Shriek at these wilder things, and shrieking fly. 
Emerging from the clouds, they gaze upon 
The expanding lustre of that teeming world, 
O’er whose bright dream the warriors oft had mused, 
By the cold rivers of their iron land. 
They gazed, they paused, some shouted, and some 
And some fell down upon their aching knees, 
And praised their uncouth Gods, the women clung 
With fearful rapture to the sturdy necks, 
Whose courage they had rivalled, till the sight 
Of all their hopes recalled their womanhood, 
Or tossed their children in the clearer air, 
To taste the rising fragrance of the land. 

Faith and Fealty are represented as two 
fair youths; here is the description of them 
on their first appearance :— t 


Most beauteous boys, for on their tender check 
Still bloomed the down, indeed most beautiful ! 
For not two equal stars in the same sky 
Serenely shiving ; not fraternal flowers 

From the same graceful stem their fragrant life 
Expanding ; nor upon a sunny branch 

Two sparkling birds their gushing lyrics trilling, 
And making all the woods a roundelay ; 

No! not two antelopes in sportive love 
Exulting in their free-born wilderness, 

Some green Oasis of their desert world, 

Some spot of palmy springs—more beautiful, 
More bright, more sweet, more fancifully fair, 
Than these same minions of this mountain land ! 


Less courteous critics will have little diffi- 
culty in finding passages of a different cha- 
racter, 


The Naturalist’s Library. Mammalia. Vol. 


Il. Feline. 
Bart.; Plates by Lizars. 
Lizars. 

The Miscellany of Natural History. Vol. 
II. By Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. Feline 
Species, by William Rhind, Esq., M.R.C.S.; 
Plates by Kidd. Edinburgh: Fraser & Co. 

By nothing is the cause of science more 

effectually served than by honourable literary 

rivalry ; by nothing is it more disserved than 
by trade competition. It is fair and com- 
mendable to rival a work already in progress, 
by bringing out something newer and better; 
it is unfair and condemnable to attempt the 
same end, by adopting its plan, and imitating 


By Sir William Jardine, 
Edinburgh : 
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its peculiarities, —thus seeking to deprive its 

a. of part of the reward justly due to 
his invention and ingenuity. We fear the 
‘Miscellany of Natural History’ must be 
considered as falling within this charge; 
indeed, when we say “ fear,” we are to be 
considered as merely using a conventional 
phrase,—the fact we have already proved in 
a manner admitting of no reply; and even, 
were further confirmation required, need we 
look for it beyond the present volume, which 
contains “ the Feline Species, with a Life of 
Cuvier, by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder,” some 
months after “ the Feline Species—with a Life 
of Cuvier, by Sir William Jardine,” was ad- 
vertised as a number of the ‘ Naturalist’s 
Library’! This is a subject which it was 
our duty to note, but on which it can be no 
pleasure to dwell; we, therefore, willingly 
turn from it to an examination of the merits 
of these two little volumes, which are thrust 
into a competition so obvious, as to make it 
impossible to avoid speaking of them as 
rivals, Both exhibit care in compilation ; 
both are furnished with illustrations sufficient 
to make them abundantly cheap, but the 
‘Naturalist’s Library’ has decidedly the ad- 
vantage in general accuracy, in the anecdotic 
character of its matter, as well as in quantity, 
exceeding the ‘ Miscellany’ in this point by 
more than one-third. It also ccrrects some 
errors, into which this latter seems to have 
fallen. Thus, in the ‘ Miscellany,’ page 96, 
we find an account of a lad shooting a tiger 
at the Cape of Good Hope, where Mr. Rhind, 
as a naturalist, should have known there are 
no tigers; though the person from whom he 
takes the account gives the name, as is com- 
mon in Africa, to some other large animal of 
the eat tribe. This he might have remem- 
bered, had he ever looked into Poiret’s 
‘ Voyage en Barbarie,’ in which this mistake 
is particularly alluded to, and zoologists 
warned against falling into it; the matter, 
however, is equally well corrected in the 
‘Library,’ by the express statement, page 
140, that “ the tiger is exelusively contined 
to the Asiatic continent.” Mr. Rhind seems 
to think that the maneless lions, of which 
representations occasionally occur in ancient 
sculpture, were nothing more than “the 
imaginary fancies of the artist, unacquainted 
with the true characteristics of the lion” ; 
the following passage from Sir William Jar- 
dine gives later and more accurate informa- 
tion on the subject. 


“Among the figures represented on the 
hieroglyphic monuments of Upper Egypt, a lion 
is represented without a mane: and it was con- 
jectured, that an animal with this character 
must have at one time existed, or most probably 
did still exist in some of the more unexplored 
districts. ‘The first notice of any grounds for 
this conjecture proving true, is in a note to 
Griffiths's Animal Kingdom. ‘ Major Smith was 
lately informed by Professor Kretschmen of 
Frankfort, that he was in expectation of re- 
ceiving from Nubia, the skin and jaws of a new 
species of cat, larger than the lion, of a brownish 
colour, and without mane.’ 
months, skins of a large maneless lion, from 
Guzzerat, have been exhibited to the Committee 
of Science of the Zoological Society; and we 
understand that a detailed description of them 
is preparing ior the next part of the ‘Transactions 
of the Zoological Society; so that we may soon 
expect to see this point set at rest. We shall 
anxiously look for the appearance of this vos 
lume.” 





Within these few | 


Both volumes contain a biographical notice 
of Cuvier, compiled from Mrs. Lee’s ‘ Me- 
moir,’ and the ‘ Eloge’ of Baron Pasquier. 
We think Sir Thomas Dick Lauder'’s is rather 
more agreeably written; Sir William Jar- | 
dine’s has the advantage of a note from M. 
Duvernoy, affording some additional parti- 
culars. Both have also a synopsis of the 
Feline tribe; Sir William Jardine’s is the 
most comprehensive. His plates, too, are in | 
general superior, but we will except the | 
Asiatic lion, in which it appears to us that | 
the engraver has not done justice to the | 
artist. On the whole, the present is the | 
best number we have seen of the ‘ Natural- | 
ist’s Library’; to say the same of the ‘ Mis- | 
cellany,’ would appear uo great compliment | 
to any who might remember our review of 
the only other number of it which has ap- 
peared,—the ‘ Parrot Tribe,’ by Capt. Brown. 


| 


We shall conclude our notice by an extract 
from each. ‘he first is quite a William Tell 
achievement; it is originally from Professor 
Lichtenstein’s Travels: we give it from the 
‘ Library.’ 

“When passing near the Riet river-gate, 
and while our oxen were grazing, Van Wyk, the 
colonist, related to us the following interesting 
circumstance. ‘It is now,’ he said, ‘ more than 
two years since, in the very place where we 
stand, I ventured to take one of the most daring 
shots that ever was hazarded. My wife was 
sitting within the house, near the door, the 
children were playing about her, and I was 
without, near the house, busied in doing some- 
thing to a waggon, when suddenly, though it 
was mid-day, an enormous lion appeared, came 
up and laid himself quietly down in the shade, 
upon the very threshold of the door. My wife, 
either frozen with fear, or aware of the danger 
attending any attempt to fly, remained motion- 
less in her place, while the children took refuge 
in her lap. The cry they uttered attracted my 
attention, and I hastened towards the decor; but 
my astonishment may well be conceived, when 
I found the entrance to it barred in such a way. 
Although the animal had not seen me, unarmed 
as I was, escape seemed impossible, yet I glided 
gently, scarcely knowing what I meant to do, to 
the side of the house, up to the window of my 





chamber, where I knew my loaded gua was 
standing. 
it into the corner close by the window, so that 
I could reach it with my hand; for, as you may 


perceive, the opening is too small to admit of | 


iny having got in; and, still more fortunately, 
the door of the room was open, so that I could 
see the whole danger of the scene. The lion 
was beginning to move, perhaps with the inten- 
tion of making a spring. There was no longer 
any time to think; I called softly to the mother 
not to be alarmed: and invoking the name 
of the Lord, fired my piece. The ball passed 
directly over the hair of my boy’s head, and 
lodged in the forehead of the lion, immedi- | 
ately above his eyes, which shot forth, as it 
were, sparks of fire, and stretched him on the | 
ground, so that he never stirred more.’ Indeed, 
we all shuddered as we listened to this relation. 
Never, as he himself observed, was a more | 
daring attempt hazarded. Had he failed in his | 
aim, mother and children were all inevitably | 


| lost; if the boy had moved, he had been struck ; 


| been mortal to him. 


lion, and the shot had not 

To have taken an zim at 
him without, was impossible; while the shadow. 
of any one advancing in the bright sun, would 
have betreyed him; to consummate the whole, 

the head of the creature was in some sort pro- 
tected by the door-post.” 


The other, from the ‘ Miscellany,’ is a sin- | 


the least turn in th 


By a most happy chance I had set | 


gular description, originally from the pen of 
Mr. Lacroix, Missionary, by whom the scene 
was witnessed. . 

** About eleven o'clock in the forenoon, we 
cast anchor in the Burchurra Nuddee, with an 


| extensive forest on both sides; when, at about 


a hundred yards from us, an Alligator came out 
of the river, to enjoy his noontide sleep in the 
rays of the sun. After remaining there about 
half an hour, apparently in a sound sleep, we 
observed an immense Tiger emerging from the 
jungle, and bending his steps toward the place 
where the Alligator lay. In size the Tiger ex- 
ceeded the largest we had ever seen; and his 
broad round face, when turned towards us, 
striped with white, his fierce eyes, with the 
amazing apparent strength of his limbs, made 
the stoutest heart on board tremble at the thought 
of encountering such a dreadful foe. With the 
most cautious pace imaginable, the Tiger ap- 
proached the Alligator ; his raised foot remain- 
ed up for some seconds before he replaced it on 
the ground; and so he proceeded till he came 
within the power of his leap, when exerting all 
his strength, and bounding from the earth, he 
descended immediately upon the Alligator’s 
back, and seized it by the throat. The monster 
of the deep, roused from its slumber, opened its 
tremendous jaws, and lashed its terrific tail; 
and, while the conflict lasted, each seemed to 
exert its utmost strength. The Tiger, however, 
had the advantage, for he had grasped the Alli- 
gator in a part of the neck, which entirely pre- 
vented him from turning his head sufficiently 
round to seize his antagonist; and though many 
severe blows were inflicted on the body of the 
Tiger by its saw-like tail, the noble beast of the 
forest, when the battle was concluded, shook his 
brawny tail, and seemed unconscious of any pain. 
Having overcome the Alligator, he dragged it a 
little farther on the shore, and sat over it exact- 
ly in the attitude of a cat sitting over a captive 
mouse; he then took the creature in his mouth, 
and gently walked off with it into the jungles. 
About ten minutes after, we saw the Tiger 
emerge from the forest; and after gazing at us 
for a few minutes, and perhaps imagining that 
we were almost too far from the shore to allow 
him to add us to the number of his trophies of 
victory and blood, he slowly pursued his course 
in a different direction to where he had left his 
prey, and we sawhimno more. In less than an 
hour afterwards, the Alligator, who had been 
stunned, but not killed, crept out of the jungle, 
and though evidently much injured, yet with 
some difficulty reached the river. He, however, 
was too much lacerated to remain longer in the 
water, and soon came again to land; but took 
the precaution of exposing but a part of his 
body, and keeping his face toward the shore: 


| he continued but a very short time, and again 


launched into the deep, repeating his visits to the 
beach almost every quarter of an hour whilst we 
remained. The sight was certainly dreadfully 
meguilicent, and one, we believe, which is very 
seldom witnessed.” 


We have said what we fairly could for 


| both volumes; they are cheap, preity, and 


entertaining,—but not half so entertaining 

as the idea that natural history could be 

learned from either. 

Cleone, a Tale of Married Life. By Mrs. 
Leman Grimstone. 2 vols. London: Effing- 
ham Wilson. 

Tucss who drew their early nourishment 

from the old romances, in which trap-doors 

and ruined castles, and lights gliding through 
lonelyburial-places, and stern swarthy villains, 
are “ plentiful as blackberries”—those who 

have been accustomed to rejoice in tales of a 

gentler, though no less intricate, plot, telling 
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of lost children and lost deeds, both coming to 
light at the precise moment when it is proper 
to end the woe of the four volumes, will be 
apt to turn over this book with impatience 
and uneasiness; for its story has been obvi- 
ously regarded by the writer as nothing more 
than a peg whereon to hang the tissue of her 
own philosophy. But, leaving the question 
of the proportions in which purpose and in- 
cident should be intermixed, so as to form 
the most perfect combination, let us do jus- 
tice to the single-mindedness of the author of 
*Cleone,’ to the bold yet womanly manner in 
which she asserts the rights of her sex, while 
she encourages them to merit those rights, 
and to the healthful spirit in which she re- 
gards life—not merely as a thorny desert, 
where meanness, and tribulation, and disap- 
pointment, abound, but as a place where 
there is good for all who will gather it, and 
beauty discernible by every eye not perversely 
and premeditatedly blind. 

The story, as we have said, is simple almost 
to poverty, and is retarded by not a few con- 
versations and digressions. Cleone, its he- 
roine, is appointed to endure the lot of Gri- 
selda, under the tyranny of a bigoted, ava- 
ricious, and gloomy husband, whose charac- 
ter, by the way, darkens somewhat too sud- 
denly : the novelist should show the changes 
which come over the nature of his creations 
as much as possible, and speak of them as 
little. ‘The bitterness of Cleone’s married 
life is heightened by the remembrance of an 
old affection which she sacrificed. The au- 
thoress has done wisely in treating this part 
of her story, and avoided the train of inci- 
dent and struggle which a more common- 
place hand would not have failed to intro- 
duce. Further than this we will not tell, as, 
though we have described the book as being 
devoid of plot, we ought to confess that its 
conclusion took us by surprise, in spite of our 
gift of prophesying how the tangled skein is 
to be unravelled, which rarely fails us. 

We must extract a family picture, to show 
that if Mrs. Grimstone has chosen the discur- 
sive rather than the graphic, it is not from 
necessity :— 

“Mrs. Hawkins was just the moral mate 
that such a man would choose; she had aided 
in building the bulky fabric of their fortune ; 
and thus more than the reflected and collateral 
importance of a rich man’s wife attached to 
her. She was in aspect a female Falstaff, 
with all the burly knight’s self-love and self- 
conceit, but without any of his wit or good-hu- 
mour, 

* In the masquerade of life, gravity is the garb 
in which imbecility loves to array itself; and it 
may generally be remarked, that those who have 


| own faults if they do not rise from its peru- 





least in their own heads are most ready to shake 
them at others. 

“Mrs. Hawkins’s five daughters, destined 
probably, in after life, to luxuriate, like herself, 
into rotundity of form, were singularly spare, 
with shrewd severe faces. Already the fre- 
quent frown had antedated their brows; the | 
character of age, by the agency of unkindness, 
was marked upon them. Seated around their 
massive mother, they might, not unaptly, be 
compared to the slices of lemon that garnish 
a fillet of veal, and they appeared to have 
quite pungency enough to relieve all her insi- 
pidity.” 


What follows may not be new, but it is | 
well said :— 
“*My dear aunt, mankind are like pigs. I 
have heard that the sure method to make the | 


| or degradation of woman. 


| provement in general. 


swinish multitude go one way, is to pull them the 
other; and surely to some such cause we must | 
attribute the labour-in-vain work of our divines, 

who have for eighteen hundred and twenty-five | 
years been endeavouring todraw men up, without | 
at all diminishing their obstinate determination 
to go down.’ | 

“It is this very resolute drawing up, as you 
call it, but which seems to me more like driving 
up, that is the cause. Coercion is so directly 
hostile to human nature, that it ever produces 
resistance; and not one in a million will consent | 
to be even pleased upon compulsion. It appears 
to me that no reformer—and I am compelled to 
include you among the number—ever takes the 
trouble to study the material they would improve. | 
You all, whether lay or clerical, want two great 
essentials—truth and persuasion. For instance, 
you tell your pupil, vice has no pleasures, and | 
virtue no pains. Is this true? No; anda very 
little experience enables him to find this out; 
and when he does, he disbelieves all the rest of 
your doctrine, and seldom takes the trouble to 
learn of any master but that one who will 
teach, though at a high premium—Experience. 
Instead of this, tell your pupil that vice has 
pleasures, and virtue pains ; and, with this 
honest acknowledgment, proceed to show results 
—that, in their several progresses, the alluring 
wine-cup becomes a poison-chalice, and the bit- 
ter fruit full of sweetness and refreshment.— 
When you cease to deceive, you will be be- 
lieved; and when you are believed, you will be 
obeyed. As for the second point—place in all 
its pure attraction that picture which it is your | 
wish men should admire and imitate; they will 
approach of their own accord, and admire from 
the necessity that makes beauty always admirable. 
This truth in teaching will produce truth of per- 
ception, and grace of delineation will give power 
to your purpose.’ ” 

Our next and last extract is the conclusion | 
of a long dialogue; we recommend all the 
sex to lay it to heart. ‘They should, every 
one of them, read ‘Cleone,’ and it is their 








sal wiser and happier. If, in the strange 
times which some say are coming, when 
women are publicly to govern the world, | 
(how long we have privately borne their | 
yoke it would not be discreet to tell), and 
Miss Martineau is to take her seat on the 
woolsack, we hope that Mrs. Grimstone will 
be promoted to the see of Canterbury. 

“ Nature has given woman an influence over 
man, more powertul, more perpetual, than his 
over her: from birth to death, he takes help 
and healing from her hand, under all the most 
touching circumstances of life: her bosom suc- 
cours him in infancy, soothes him in manhood, 
supports him in sickness and in age. Such in- 
fluence as this—beginning at the spring of life, 
and acting in all its most trying moments— 
must deteriorate or improve man’s character— 
must diminish or increase his happiness—ac- 
cording to the moral and intellectual elevation 
Thus, upon her im- 
provement in particular, depends human im- 
Call, Rosina, upon all 
women to rise to a work that wili bring such 
‘exceeding great reward.’ Tell them to think | 
more of their sex, and less of themselves—and 
more of universal humanity than of either. The 
rivalry of pretty faces and French fashions, the | 
cruelties of coquetry, and the follies of flirtation, | 
are all blasphemies against their own power, | 
their own privilege—that of perfecting the moral | 





| happiness and intellectual character of human 


nature.” 


Oaths ; their Origin, Nature, and History, 
By the Rev. J. E. Tyler, B.D. London: 
Parker. 

Tur design of the reverend author, in this 

volume, is to examine, whether oaths are lay. 

ful to a Christian—whether the mode in 
which they are at present administered jg 
calculated to promote the ends of truth and 


| justice—whether any, and what, changes are 


desirable in the present system. In the exa- 
mination of these questions, Mr. Tyler dis- 


| plays abundant learning, great logical acute- 


ness, a mild and conciliatory spirit, but also 
an excess of caution that borders upon timi- 
dity. Interpreting very literally an aphorism 
whose authority is exceedingly questionable, 
that “change, generally speaking, is in itself 


; an evil,” he avoids any direct attack on 


“ things as they are,” venturing only 
To hint a fault and hesitate dislike. 
This is especially manifest in his notice of 
the University Oaths, where he avoids pro- 
nouncing sentence on the nonsense of com- 


pelling men to swear to observe statutes 


which they have not read, and which, if they 
did read, it would be impossible for them to 
obey. Every one has laughed at the absurdity 
of the old Oxford oath, with an e¢ cetera in 
the middle of it; but an oath with an expla- 
nation appended to it, all but directly contra- 
dicting the original, is just as little creditable 
to University wisdom. Yet, though we com- 
plain of Mr. Tyler's excessive caution, we 
cannot hide from ourselves that his work is 
likely to be more effective than that of a 
bolder writer: energetic denunciations af- 


| fright the timid and confirm the obstinate,— 


mild admonitions awake no fears, and provoke 


| no resistance. 


In tracing the origin of oaths, Mr. Tyler 
enters into a minute and careful examination 


| of all the oaths recorded in the Old Testa- 


ment, the mode of swearing used among the 


| Greeks and Romans, the oaths deemed most 
| valid in the middle ages, and, finally, the 
| present forms used in various countries. Of 


the learning and ingenuity displayed in this 
investigation, the following extract affords an 
interesting specimen :— 

“The Canterbury Tales offer us a melancholy 
picture of the state of conversation among our 
forefathers in this respect. Some of their oaths 
are scarcely intelligible to us now without con- 
siderable research. Others are curious, though 
familiar to the generality of readers. The priest 
says— 

For on my portos here I make an oath; 
meaning the case in which his breviary, or 
prayer-book, was kept. The giant is made to 
swear by the Saracen Deity Termagaunt, whose 
violent and tyrannical temper has given a name 
to that idol’s representatives among us. The 
greatest oath sworn by the Prioress, is ‘ by St. 
Eloy.’ Among others we find ‘by St. Paul’s 


| bell;’ ‘by the good rood,’ i. e., the cross; ‘by 


God’s book;’ ‘by Christ’s foot;’ ‘by God's 
arms two;’ ‘by nails and by blood ;’ with much 
which savours strongly of blasphemy, and from 
which piety recoils. ‘ By ale and by bread’ is 
an oath which corresponds with one of those 
trials by ordeal which so long disgraced our 
country, when the juror solemnly imprecated 
upon himself, in case of guilt, the curse of his 
food choking him; whence, in many parts of 
the country at this day, it is a saying, if one of 
the company at a meal indulges in an untruth, 
‘Take care, your meat will choke you.’ ” 
There is one curious piece of superstition, 
connected with asseverations, both in ancient 
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and modern times, which Mr. Tyler has left 
unexplained, and on which we must therefore 
make a few brief remarks :— 

“The low Irish of the present day, in their 
more solemn transactions among each other, 
ratify their engagement by swearing upon a 
copper or silver coin, generally upon a half- 
penny or a sixpence, which they kiss, using these 
words; ‘By the oorth (worth—not value but 
yirtue) of this coin, I swear:’ Heineccius tells 
us, that this was an old German custom before 
the introduction of Christianity. And the 
ancient Byzantines swore by their own copper 
coins.” 

Now, neither the Irish, nor the Germans, 
nor the Byzantines, must be set down in this 
instance as worshippers of the Diva Pecunia; 
the form of oath arose from the custom, both 
in Christian and Pagan times, of having reli- 
gious symbols engraved on thecoin. If Mr. 
Tyler will take a walk through his own pa- 
rish, (St. Giles’s), he will hear many complain 
that “they have not a cross in their pockets ;” 
and if he inquires more curiously, he will 
find that a small coin is often worn as an 
amulet by the little urchins that run ragged 
about the streets. 

Two very curious circumstances men- 
tioned by Heineccius deserve to be quoted : 

“ By the laws of the Alamanni the males used 
to swear, raising their hand either to heaven, or 
the altar, or the book, or the case of relics upon 
the altar; whilst females swore laying their 
hands upon their bosoms. They called it, ‘ The 
oath by the bosom.’ This form was observed in 
modern Germany, at least, till our author’s 
time: whether it is still retained I know not. 
Its origin is very curious. Women and boys 
were generally accustomed to carry on their 
bosom, suspended from their neck, a small copy 
of the Gospel: so the hand when laid upon the 
breast, was in reality laid upon the Gospel. 
Priests swore in this manner, (as indeed they 
do to this day in Spain and in some parts of 
Italy, particularly in the Roman States,) and 
Heineccius hints, that this privilege was granted 
to the priests, because they were supposed to 
have the Word of God written in their hearts. 
Be this as it may, it is a remarkable fact, that 
Chrysostom speaks distinctly of the custom 
generally prevailing in his time, of women and 
young persons carrying about with them the 
Gospels on their bosom, hanging from the neck. 
This same most interesting author, ( Heineccius, ) 
describes an imposing scene of which he was an 
eye-witness when a boy, in so graphic a manner, 
that I cannot help attempting to translate it 
verbally. ® * * ‘1 remember when I was a boy, 
Iwas present when a man suspected of some 
heinous crime, purged himself from the charge 
by oath, I there saw, not without somewhat of 
horror, all the windows closed with curtains, and 
on the table at which the judge and the 
ministers of the Church sate, there was placed 
a Bible, a skull taken from a skeleton, the image 
of Christ nailed to the cross, and, unless I am 
mistaken, a sword and iron gloves ; tapers glim- 
mering here and there, the accused on his knees, 
holding up his fingers, and binding himself by 
the oath. The doors were thrown open, and 
all persons admitted promiscuously.’ ” 

We by no means agree with our author in 
admiring the dramatic ceremonial with which 
the last-mentioned oath was administered; 
sure we are that a repetition of it in the pre- 
sent day would excite ridicule rather than 
Teverence. And this leads us to consider, 


ought to be maintained, or, what is the same 
thing, whether it affords any security to truth 
and justice. Oaths of office first claim our 
attention, and of these Mr. Tyler at once 








disposes, by the unanswerable argument that 
the breach of an official oath is not punish- 
able as a perjury. Jn foro humano, the sworn 
and unsworn officers guilty of malversation 
are subject precisely to the same punish- 
ment. Thus considered, the oath affords no 
additional security, and as little will its value 
be found in foro conscientia ; for he who is 
guilty of peculation will make no scruple 
about perjury. Our author well observes, 
that the acceptance of office should be re- 
garded simply as a compact, for the breach 
of which the contractor should be subjected 
to a known and definite penalty. 

Judicial oaths present a seemingly greater 
difficulty : perhaps in such cases a declaratory 
form, reminding the witness of his future 
responsibility to an Omniscient Judge, should 
be used; but, even here, a diligent sifting of 
the evidence by cross-examination has been 
found much more efficacious than any form 
of oath ever invented. Our author suggests 
that, whatever form be used, it should be 
administered to jurors and witnesses by 
the Judge himself, and not by an inferior 
officer. There is much wisdom in this sug- 
gestion, and we think a solemn affirmation, 
administered with due attention to its impor- 
tance, would be more effective than our pre- 
sent awful imprecation, read as if it were an 
old song by a careless clerk. 

We have been much pleased with Mr. Ty- 
ler’s book; he does not go so far as we should 


| be inclined to do, but his suggestions are, on 


that account, more likely to meet attention 
among the persons most necessary to be influ- 
enced, 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘ Eustace Conway ; or, The Brother and Sister.’ 
—Will no one write a novel, the interest of 
which shall depend upon a good and strikingly 
original plot? That this is a matter of difficulty, 
is evident from the eagerness with which our 
modern manufacturers of fiction betake them- 
selves to rhapsodizing or philosophizing—to any 
thing, in short, which shall spare their wits the 
labour of contriving “ how the lovers are to be 
got off their knees.” If we can be won to excuse 
the want of this first requisite of a story, it must 
be by subtle and vivid delineation of character, 
or such glowing descriptions of scenes and 
manners, as set the dead of other years, and 
distant countries, close before us; or by such 
grave, and ingenious philosophizing, as converts 
a weak novel into a light treatise. Now, the 
author before us, whilst he attempts plot, phi- 
losophizing, and delineation of character, suc- 
ceeds in none of the three. He has distracted 
himself with trying to do too much, and failed. 
A sister’s affection (upon which the story turns) 
is so beautiful and holy a thing in real life, 
and has been so nobly set forth—witness Miss 
Baillie’s Jane de Montfort, and Walter Scott’s 


| Jeanie Deans—that we are doubly sensible 


of a failure, when such a subject is mis- 
managed by an unskilful hand. In_ short, 
‘Eustace Conway’ is a dull book, and no ex- 


| tract we could give could qualify our opinion. 


There is that about it, however, which makes us 
think, that its author might do better, and if we 
are to meet him again, we heartily hope, for 
both our sakes, that he will. 

* De Rayo, or, the Haunted Priory, a Dramatic 
Romance.’ —The author’s dedication ** To his 


Ree : | surviving Parent” disarms criticism, and it is 
whether the present English system of oaths | a ? 


lucky it does; for, if one of our heaviest weapons 
were in our hands at this moment, we should be 
compelled to give this play a terrible blow. It 
would seem that the author is a young man—it 
would seem that he is a very young man—but 





at the same time it would seem that he is a very 
amiable young man. We shall therefore only 
give him one piece of advice: we do not counsel 
him to write again; but, if he will do so, we re- 
commend him not to found his next play upona 
twaddling romance like that of ‘ The Haunted 
Priory, or, the Fortunes of the House of Rayo.’ 

‘ Pictures of Private Life” Second series. By 
Sarah Stickney.—The success of the first series 
of these tales has encouraged their authoress to 
produce a second, in which we find much of the 
improvement we expected from her,—the same 
earnest and excellent feeling as before, with 
more interest, and something more of life, in her 
stories. But she has much to do before she can 
write naturally of the world we live in; and we 
see not how one of her particular sect can gain 
the requisite experience, without venturing so 
far beyond its boundaries as to be unable to re- 
turn within them again. The idea of the 
‘Pains of Pleasing,’ a tale written to show the 
fruitlessness of the attempt to become a universal 
favourite, is excellent—its execution incomplete, 
for the reason we have given. 

* Pictet’s Christian Theology.’ —Benedict Pictet 
was among the last of the old schoo! of divines 
that presided over the church of Geneva; with- 
out the energy of Calvin, or the extensive learn- 
ing of Beza, he had a more comprehensive 
mind than either, and stated his arguments 
with a clearness and precision, rarely to be 
found in their writings. He is also honourably 
distinguished by his candour and fairness, never 
imputing motives to his adversaries, nor at- 
tempting to deduce consequences from their 
doctrines, which they disclaimed. His book 
deserved to be translated, but we could wish 
that the task had been undertaken by some one 
possessed of feelings similar to those of the 
author; there is but one original note in the 
volume, and that is inconsistent, both with the 
text and spirit of the whole of Pictet’s beauti- 
ful work. 

‘ Napoleon’s dying Soliloquy, and other poems, 
by Thomas Stewart.’—‘ Harpings of Lena, being 
original poems, by the late Edward Lenton, and 
W. J. Baitman.’—‘ Solifary Hours, by Hartley 
Lloyd.’ —*‘ The Vigil of a young Soldier.'—Here 
are four of the collections of small poems, which 
every week ushers into the world. Their num- 
ber troubles us with a twofold trouble: first, the 
labour of examining their pages, and then, the 
concern, which naturally suggests itself as we 
think, how each of these little tomes contains 
the hopes of some lonely aspirant,—perhaps of 
some amiable household band, among which his 
verses have been read, and read again, till the 
venture of sending them forth to the public has 
been resolved upon—and alas! we have weekly 
occasion to see, how often these hopes must be 
disappointed,—ought to be so indeed, for the 
maintenance of the honour of Poetry, which has 
suffered too much by the want of judgment and 
want of sincerity of some of her worshippers. 
—Mr. Stewart has chosen a lofty theme: the 
death hour of Napoleon is not a subject for a 
novice, nor for a third, nor even second-rate 
master of the lyre. It can be no offence to him 
then to say that he has failed. There is some 
smooth verse in the poem call Retirement, and a 
visible attempt to imitate Pope, in the Epistle 
from Abelard to Eloise.—Of the ‘ Harpings of 
Lena,’ we are told in the preface, that both of 
the authors of the poems under this title, may 
be called self-educated, and that one of them, 
an orphan, died at the early age of fifteen. His 
verses are the best in the volume, and breathe 
a certain melancholy, which, taken in conjunc- 
tion with his early fate, interest us in their 
author. If, as we suspect, the desire to create 
was stronger than the power within him—and 
his sensitiveness to the trials of life, greater than 
his measure of that cheerful and stout-hearted 
endurance, of which none has so much need as 
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the aspirant to literary honours, it would be un- 
wise to regret his death.—Mr. Lloyd has stolen 
his title from that too much neglected lady, 
Miss Bowles—the remainder of his “ borrowings 
without acknowledgment,” are from other 
authors.—The last poem upon our list, ‘ The 
Vigil of a Young Soldier,’ is not very compre- 
hensible; nor made clearer by certain notes, in 
which the writer tells us that, “he has been an 
occasional intruder on most coterics, from the 
Coal Hole to St. James’s” (we would have given 
the palace precedence), and in which he de- 
nounces our social system as rotten, because of 
the large number of spinsters about London, 
and recommends a vegetable diet. He seems 
on good terms with himself. 

‘O'Keeffe’s Legacy to his Daughter, being the 
Poetical Works of the late John O' Keeffe, Esquire, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Pramatie Author.’—A collection of the poems of | 


this veteran dramatist, so long a favourite with 
the public, bequeathed to his orphan daughter 
as her sole inheritance, ought to excite the at- 


tention of all whose kindness would remember | 


the living for the sake of the dead, and, bearing 
in mind the mirth of former days, would con- 
tribute its mite towards the assistance of one 
left alone in the world. Let the public, on this 
occasion, come forward, and show that it has not 
utterly forgotten the merits and laughter-pro- 
voking services of au old and well-tried servant. 

‘ Entomologia Edinensis, by J. Wilson, and the 
Rev. James Duncan. Part I., Coleoptera.’— 
This is an admirable work for any one who is 
seriously bent on pursuing this branch of Zoo- 
logy, and bears testimony, in every page, to the 
accurate observation and unwearied research of 
the gentlemen employed in its composition. 
We cannot, however, flatter them with the idea 
that they have done much, or indeed anything, 
towards rendering the subject popular; an en- 
tire octavo volu:ne, devoted to a single order of 
insects, found in the vicinity of a single town, 
even though that town be what the authors call 
(perhaps by antiphrasis) “ Modern Athens,” 
is more likely to appal than attract ordinary 
readers. It would be unfair, however, to lead 
to the supposition, that the importance and in- 
terest of the work are strictly local: “ the amount 
of species described (extending to upwards of 
200 genera) has necessarily, according to the 
plan pursued, introduced the general history of 
the leading groups of British Coleoptera, and, 
as most of these are likely to occur in other 
parts of the country, the utility of the volume 
will not be confined to the district specified, but 
willextend to any portion of the British Empire.” 
The introductory chapter, containing the Ana- 
tomy of Insects, is well, though perhaps rather 
too teclinically, written; and there are good di- 
rections for the chase and preservation of insect 
game. The volume is cheap, and seems better 
qualified than any other we know of, to become 
the student’s guide to entomolozical science. 

* The Popular Encyclopedia, Vol. 1., Part II.’ 
—‘ The Popular Encyclopedia,’ as we noticed 


heretofore, is based on “the world-renowned | 


Conversations- Lexicon,” originally compiled by 
a society of German litterati, and subsequently 
translated into almost every European language. 
Its editors have carefully collected all the in- 


formation added by the different translators to | 


their respective versions, and have besides sup- 
plied a valuable mass of new matter, well calcu- 
Jated to meet the wants and wishes of the public. 

* Encyclonédie des Gens du Monde, Vol. IL., 
Part 1.’—'Lhe oriental articles in this Encyclo- 


pwdia, are better than those in any similar work. | 


Reinaud’s account of Arabia, and Kiaproth’s 


History of the Armenians, in the present num- | 


ber, are excellent. Schnettzler’s article on 
Asia, also merits high praise. 

* Cowie’s Printer’s Povket-book.’—A little ma- 
nual intended for the London printer, and com- 
prising the trade regulations, and other matters 





| the aristocracy, will clearly be able to work 





essential to be known. It differs from similar 
works, by having the “ List of Master Printers” 
arranged in districts, to facilitate the journey- 
man's procuring employment. 

* The Parent's Dental Guide.’—One of those 
trashy compositions, written by men, whose 
object is to bring themselves into note. Parents 
will certainly learn with pleasure, that the 
author twisted a crooked tooth straight, in the 
head of Master B.son of Mr. B. J/.P., extracted 
some irregular grinders from the jaws of the 
Hon. Miss G., and supplied Lady L. with gold 
caps for her wisdom teeth. ‘The man who has 
done so much towards improving the state of 


wonders amongst the fiers-état, “ If these things 
be done in the green tree, what shall be done 
in the dry ?” 

‘ Conversations on the Teeth, by Hayward.’— 
A little pamphlet, with a pink cever and gilt 
edges, made to sell. 





CRIGINAL PAPERS 


ON THE EDUCATION OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 
No. II. 

Iw the Prussian states, parents are compelled 
by law to give their children an elementary 
education—no such compulsion is required in 
England ; first, because the moral force of public 
opinion has already produced the effect; and 
secondly, because the British government has 
the power of bestowing rewards, which would 
be found infinitely more efficacious than punish- 
ments. The rewards to which I allude, are the 
minor offices of government, situations in the 
Customs, the Excise, &c., which might be made 
prizes for industry, probity, and good conduct, 
instead of being distributed by private favour. 
For this purpose, a national record should be 
kept, of the general state of education; and it is 
my present purpose to explain how this might be 
done with very little trouble, and at a very tri- 
fling expense. 

1 propose then, that Normal schools should 
be established, under the contro! of a National 
Board of Education, in every large town and 
populous district; each school should be divided 
into senior and junior departments, and the 
progress of the pupils in each ascertained by 
quarterly examinations. These examinations 
should be open to those educated at private 
seminaries, or by their parents, as well as to the 
pupils of the Normal school; for the object is, | 
that knowledge should be actually acquired, not 
that it should be obtained in any particular | 
place. Those who have, at several examinations, 
proved their diligence and attention, should 
have their names registered, and forwarded to 
the National Board of Education. The rewards 
bestowed for fair exertion, should be admissions, 
without charge, to the higher classes, either in 


| assistants. 





the Normal school, or in a Normal college, to 
be established in different parts of the country. 
From these Normal colleges, government should 
invariably select its servants, the teachers of the | 
Normal schools, &c.; and as there might be | 
some ambitious of devoting themselves more | 
closely to literature, and carrying their studies | 
farther, I should recommend that small exhibi- 
tions of twenty or thirty pounds per annuum, 
should be founded in the great Universities, and 
given as rewards to the best scholars in each | 
Normal college. Some of the higher patronage | 
of government should be distributed in rewards | 
to the Universities; a late President of the 
Board of Control afforded a noble example to 
his successors, by offering the writerships of the | 
Indian colonies, at his disposal, as rewards for | 
literary exertion. It would have been better | 
had the kind of exertion been specitied ; we are 
justly reproached by the French and Germans 
for our neglect of Oriental literature, notwith- 
standing our vast possessions in the East ; now 


_ eet 
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I can see no good reason why the writerships 
and cadetships, at the disposal of government, 
should not be offered as prizes to the best pro- 
ficients in Oriental literature at our several 
Universities. Consulships might be similarly 
distributed ; for there have been consuls who 
did not begin to study the language of the 
country to which they were appointed, before 
they had reached the place of their destination, 
It can scarcely be necessary to add, that the 
new impulse thus given to University studies, 
would, to say the least of it, not be injurious to 
those venerable establishments. 

Perhaps it would be sufficient for government 
to establish merely the Board of Education, and 
the public examiners for districts and provinces, 
leaving to individual exertion the establishment 
of schools and colleges. I shall, therefore, state 
the plan that I deem best to be adopted in the 
formation of such schools. The whole system 
of boarding-schools appears to me absurd and 
mischievous from beginning to end ;—bad for 
the master, bad for the pupils, and bad for 
general society. Can a man of cultivated mind 
feel comfortable in becoming a contractor for 
the supply of food? Assuredly, if he did not 
derive a large profit from the speculation, it 
would be the very last that he would voluntarily 
undertake. I am not such an enthusiast as to 
suppose that men will undertake the labours and 
fatigues of education, without the prospect of 
adequate reward; but Iect their remuneration 
come from education, not from a contract for 
diet, washing, and lodging. Boarding-houses 
may be established in the vicinity of a good 
school, but I should not expose the master to 
the temptation of jobbing, by permitting him to 
keep one. I think, however, that it would be 
an advantage, if suites of chambers were pro- 
vided in the school edifice for the rector and his 
Perhaps also, the establishment of 
a common hall, to be supplied by contract, 
would in some cases be advantageous. 

The expense of erecting a school-house, 
capable of accommodating three hundred pupils, 
would be about 4,000/.; for the interest on that 
sum and the rent of ground, I shall allow 200/. 
annually: the same sum should be allowed to 
the rector or superintendent; to eight masters 
1002. a year each ; toa lecturer on natural his- 
tory and a writing-master 50/. each. Most of 
our young physicians have paid considerable 
attention to natural history ; and many of them 
would gladly undertake the office of lecturer, as 
a fair means of making themselves known. I 
have not understated the salary of the masters, 
for it is far above the average paid to the assis- 
tants in most schools. 

‘The hours of actual school business should 
not exceed six in the day: from seven to ning 
from eleven to one, and from two to four, would 
probably be found the best division of this time; 
masters and boys should have the evenings free 
for relaxation or private study. Thus the mas- 
ters would have time for other literary pursuits, 
either preparatory to a profession, or as authors. 
There are meritorious young men to be found 
in abundance, who would be glad to obtain such 
situations. ‘To meet expenses, we shall suppose 
that there are 200 pupils in the junior school 
paying 4/., and 100 in the senior school paying 
8/. annually; this would be sufficient not only 
for paying rent and salaries, but it would also 
leave a surplus to found exhibitions in the pro- 
vincial college for meritorious pupils. Where 
the number of scholars is not sullicient to sup- 
port such an establishment as I have described, 
fewer masters should be employed, and a cheaper 
establishment obtained. 

But in the event of these schools being esta 
blished by individual exertion, it may be con- 
sidered just that the surplus of profits should be 
given to the proprietors, and not devoted to 
founding exhibitions: I very much fear that 
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this would be the case, and am, therefore, the 
more anxious that the schools should be esta- 
plished by the government, and be the property 
of the nation. An obvious difficulty presents 
itself: could the government, in the present state 
of cur finances, encounter so great an expense ? 
] know that many will answer, there are funds 
already sufficient for the purpose,—our endowed 
and diocesan schools have been perverted from 
their original design; many have directly con- 
travered the directions of the founders; in others, 
the circumstances of society are so altered, that 
were the testators restored to life, they would 
gladly hail some alteration in the conditions of 
their bequests. This is a topic which I am un- 
willing to discuss; it is one encumbered with 
many difficulties, and it is generally supposed 
that at an early period it will be investigated 
either by a parliamentary commission, or a 
committee of the House of Commons. But I 
cannot avoid noticing the facilities there are for 
establishing an eflicient and cheap school in the 
city of London, by compelling those who take 
the Gresham lectureships to become active 
teachers in the city school. These lectures, as 
at present managed, are worse than useless ; 
indeed, their only purpose seems to be relieving 
the consciences of the professors from the pain- 
ful feeling of receiving public money for nothing. 

There are some who suppose that any system 
of national instruction should be perfectly gra- 
tuitous; from -this opinion I wholly disseut— 
what people get for nothing, they too often value 
atnothing. A judicious system of public in- 
struction should, and would, support itself. 
Except in the case of absolute poverty, for which 
provision has been made already, and in the 
exhibitions given as a reward for merit, no 
pupils should be received into the Normal 
schools without payment. I shall now endea- 
vour to show that these payments might, by a 
litle management, form a sufficient guarantee 
for a fund to be raised immediately, and devoted 
to the establishment of such schools. 

The first thing to be done, is to establish a 
Board of Education; its president should be a 
minister of the crown; its members practical 
working men, holding their places “ quamdin se 
bene gesserint;” their first business should be, 
to establish in minute detail the system of edu- 
cation and discipline that should be adopted in 
the future schools. The plan, having been pro- 
perly matured, should be published, and notice 
given that the board was ready to receive appli- 
cations from any town or district, whose inhabi- 
tants desired the establishment of such a school. 
One half the sum required for the erection of 
suitable buildings, should be subscribed by the 
petitioners as a loan, the other half might be 
advanced by the board. A local Board of Ma- 
nagement should then be formed, to take charge 
of the finances, to see that the profits of the 
school be applied to paying the interest of the 
loan, and forming a small sinking fund for the 
redemption of the debt. When the school was 
completed, a member of the general board 
should be sent down to superintend the selec- 
tion of the rector and assistants; in all cases 
the candidates should be required to appear in 
person, and be subjected, if the commissioners 
thought fit, to actual examination. ‘T'o the 
local board, I would give enly the power of re- 
commending ; the final appointment should rest 
with the National Board. Power should only be 
given where there is responsibility. 

1 must reserve the further details of my plan 
until I see how far the outlines are sanctioned 
by general approbation; but, before concluding, 
I must notice one objection which may probably 
e urged against the entire system. It will be 
said that I have made no provision for religious 
instruction. Noman can feel more deeply than 

do, the importance of impressing the great 
truths of religion on the minds of youth, but I 


tion suited to their capacities. 
| injustice to prescribe where the pupils should 





do not think that school is the place where they 
should be taught, nor the schoolmaster a fit 
person to teach them. I fear the effects of de- 
grading or painful associations, because I have 
witnessed them. I propose that the boys should, 


| on one day in every week, be sent to their re- 


spective places of worship, and receive from 
their proper spiritual pastor religious instruc- 
It would be 


go, but I would make it imperative that they 
should go somewhere. If the number of the 
catechumens imposed too severe a labour on 
the clergyman, he might be paid for his trouble 


| out of the funds of the school. 





Such are the outlines of the plan I venture to | 


propose for national adoption; more minute 


| details I am ready to supply if required. That 


the proposal will encounter opposition, is more | 


yreventing its success. Fortunately, there are 
] § y 


| than probable, for a large body is interested in | 


very few who are not competent judges of its | 


merits; for the question is simply, whether cheap 


' and efficient instruction for the middle classes, 


or to make the fortune of a few schoolmasters, 
be the more desirable. But I cannot avoid 
impressing on the minds of those for whose 
benefit I have chiefly written, the new position 
in which they are placed, by the extensive edu- 
cation afforded to the poorer classes. Whiat- 
ever opinion may be formed of the wisdom or 
expediency of thus aifording instruction to all, 
one thing is certain, and that is, the power of 
withholding such instruction no longer exists. 
Nothing but a complete change in the present 
system of education, can enable the middle 


| classes to compete fairly with those below them; 


for I do not hesitate to assert, that better in- 
struction, viewed in reference to the practical 
business of life, is given at many charity schools, 
than in three-fourths of the academies and semi- 
naries in Great Britain. T. 
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tention of publishing a quarterly journal, to be 
| exclusively devoted to matters connected with 
the objects of the Society. ‘The general interest 
which, at this moment, attaches itself to all things 
connected with the East, cannot fail to make this 
a welcome work ; and the vast resources of the 
Society, not merely through its auxiliary socic- 
ties, bat its Corresponding Members spread over 
the whole of the Eastern world, will equally 
tend to make it worthy of, and to insure, exten- 
sive support. 

Ve have this week reccived first numbers of 
two new periodicals, started in widely distant 
parts of the world, and bringing with them 
strangely apposite associations ; the one is * The 
Tonian Anthology,’ and the other *The New 
South Wales Magazine.’ Both promise well, 
because they are full of local interest and cha- 
racter; the one rich in recollections, the other 
in hopes. 

Dr. Croly, we are informed, has a volume in 
the press, entitled * Divine Providence, or the 





Parallelism of the 


Tur Asiatic Society have announced their in- | 





Three Cycles of Revelation, establishing the | 
Patriarchial, Jewish, and | 


Christian Periods*\—and the Correspondence of | 


John Jebb, late Bishop of Limerick, with Alex- 

| ander Knox, Esq., from 1799 to 1831, is also 
preparing for publication. 

It is generally reported that the two celebrated 


have been pure 
velve thousand 


at the price of eleven or 
‘or the National Gallery. 


The history of these pictures is somewhat cue | 


rious. There is good reason to believe that they 
were originally in the collection of Charles the 
First, and sold by the republic to an agent of 
the King of Spain. During the invasion of that 
country, Murat, by purchase we conclude, pos- 


ios,in the collection of Lord Londonderry, | 


sessed himself of them, and they were sub- 
sequently removed to Naples. On his death 
they were claimed, by his widow, of the congress 
at Vienna, as private property, and the claim 
was allowed. Lord Londonderry, then Ambas- 
sador, purchased them of the ex-queen, and 
here they are, after journeying about for nearly 
two centuries, in the National Gallery of Eng- 
land. 

We advert with pleasure to the meeting, held 
this week, at the Royal Institution, for the pur- 
pose of acknowledging Mr. Fuller’s munificence 
to that establishment, which has amounted alto- 
gether to the large sum of upwards of 10,0007. 
If some of ow millionaires would follow his 
example, we should cease to have to announce 
books “on the decline of science,” or to com- 
plain of the decay of the arts among us. 

The third annual exhibition of Paintings by 
the Old Masters, has opened, for the season, at 
Exeter Hall; where alsomay be seen Mr. Hug- 
gins’s two marine pictures of the Battle of Trafal- 
gar, painted by command of his Majesty. A third 
is in progress, by the same artist, which will 
complete the series. 

We paid a visit lately to the “ Concordia,” a 
musical instrument, now exhibiting in Old Bond- 
street, the invention of a Mr. Niggl. By the 
application of some new mechanism to the strings 
of the common grand pianoforte, the performer 
is enabled to produce many varieties of tone— 
some so closely resembling those of stringed in- 
struments, that we expect, when the invention is 
fully matured, to find the desideratum of a sos- 
tenuto, and power of modifying the tone of the 
instrument, satisfactorily supplied. The instru- 
ment is furnished with two sets of keys—the one 
those of the pianoforte, the other commanding 
these new resources; so that an indefinite num- 
ber of effects may be produced, by their being 
played in conjunction or alternately. Every 
pianoforte player should hear the Concordia. 

The Ltalian operas at Liverpool are proceed- 
ing most satisfactorily. Our correspondent gives 
us tantalizing accounts of Madlle. Cesari, (a 
contralto,) and Signor Deval, (a tenor,) two of 
the singers. The company has been engaged for 
three years, by some gentlemen who are anxious, 
if possible, to naturalize this amusement in the 
provinces. * I] 'Tancredi’ and * Pietro 1"Eremita’ 
are in preparation. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

March 5.—Colonel Leake, V.P., in the chair. 
Mr. Hamilton resumed the reading of his trans- 
lation of Mr. Siivern’s memoir on the * Birds’ of 
Aristophanes. Supposing the fact to he, as the 
arguments of the writer in the first part of his 
memoir are intended to prove, that the histori- 
cal subject of this drama is the celebrated expe- 
dition dispatched by the Athenians against Syra- 
cuse.} not only will the motives and designs of 
that undertaking be found to correspond with 
those feigned by the poet, but the chief charac- 
ters in each must respectively bear to one an- 
other the relation of type and ante-type. 

The principal character engaged m the expe- 
dition was Al les; of the drama, the lead- 
ing personage is Peisthetairos; and here the 
analogy is sufficiently apparent. The share 
which the persuasive eloquence of the former 
had in originating the event satirized, is closely 
imitated in the means used by the latter to in- 
fluence the birds to enter into the extravagant 
scheme, which forms the fabulous subject of the 
comedy. e name Peisthetairos alludes to 
this circumstance. But, besides its chief proto. 
type, the character of Peisthetuiros appears to 
comprise secondary and less obvious personifica- 
tions of other individuals ; more particularly of 








“+ In the 17th year of the Peloponnesian war.—See 
our report of the meeting of the Society, April 5. 
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the sophist, Gorgias of Leontium, a vain, ambi- 
tious, and wealthy intriguer, who, by such means 
as are exposed to ridicule in the * Birds,’ suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for his countrymen the as- 
sistance of Athens, when besieged by the Syra- 
cusans. 

Zuelpides, servant or assistant to Peisthetairos, 
(and whose name is adopted in allusion to the 
puerile and extravagant expectations founded on 
the Sicilian expedition by the credulous multi- 
tude at Athens,) probably represents Polus of 
Agrigentum, who, as a sophist of subordinate 
pretensions, was associated in a kind of depen- 
dence upon Gorgias. 

Again; by the Epops, or Hoopoe, appears to 
be intended the general Lamachus, who was 
joined in the command of the Sicilian expedition 
with Nicias and Alcibiades. 

That such were the historical portraits intend- 
ed by the author of the * Birds,’ although the 
several traits in which the likeness consists, are 
sometimes indicated only by such indirect and 
playful touches, as best suit the fantastic ele- 
ments of his fable, was shown at large by Mr. 
Siivern, in much learned and minute inquiry 
into the personages and events of that interest- 
ing period of Grecian history. 

March 19.—Colone!l Leake, V.P., in the chair. 
Mr. Hamilton read a further portion of his 
translation of the memoir on the * Birds.’ 

The main subject of this reading, was the 
speech of Peisthetairos to the birds, in which he 
artfully gains over that fickle race to enter into 
his plans. Here a constant reference was traced, 
by the writer, to the similar artifices which the 
Athenian general successfully pursued, in order 
to get the consent of his countrymen to a scheme 
hardly less irrational than that of building a city 
in the air, as agreed to by the birds. This 
speech abounds in portraits and curious allu- 
sions. The luxury, ambition, and vices of Alci- 
biades—the superstition of Nicias—the sophis- 
tical arts of Gorgias, and the other demagogues, 
whose influence was paramount at Athens, and 











‘the immediate vicinity of the Tradihiniy’ being 
thus, however, more thoroughly examined. 

It was December 1829, before the requisite 
preparations were completed, so as to allow of 
the departure of our enterprising young country- 
man from Bhooj, the capital of Cutch. He was 
accompanied by Lieut. Holland, of the Quarter- 
Master-General’s Department, and attended by 
a small force of Native cavalry. The ostensible 
object of the expedition was the delivery of 
letters, of compliment or remonstrance, as the 
case might be, to the several native Chiefs on 
the route. The first previously unknown district 
thus traversed was Parkur, situate to the north- 
east of Cutch, and of a peninsular, if not rather 
insular form, being bounded on three sides by the 
desert tract known by the name of the Runn of 
Cutch, which bears strong marks of having been 
once an inland sea; and, on the fourth, by ano- 
ther desert, called the Thurr, ofa very opposite, 
but not more fertile character, being covered 
with light blowing sand. ‘The character of Par- 
kur itself is rocky, with an extensive valley of 
cultivable, but not cultivated land, intersecting 
it nearly in the middle. Its inhabitants, few in 
number, (not exceeding 8000,) lead a nomade 
life, and are otherwise savage and lawless. They 
are chiefly Rajpoots of the Soda tribe, a branch 
of the Purmans ; and being thus of high caste, 
and distinguished for the beauty of their women, 
their alliance is much by the neigh- 
bouring tribes, to whom they dispose of their 
daughters rather in the way of barter, than on 
any more dignified footing. hey are under 
the government of two chiefs, called the Rance 
of Nuggur and the Thakoor of Veerawow. Both 
acknowledge a sort of dependence on the Sooltan 
Soda of Omercote, as the head of their tribe, but 
pay him no tribute. To the Ameers of Sinde 
on the contrary, they pay tribute, but scarcely ace 
knowledge obedience ; the assessment on them 
being levied every year by an army of Belooches, 
who are thus encouraged to extend their dc 
dations in this direction. 

Nuggur is the smaller town, having only 150 
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the consequent corruption and degradation of 
the state, as contrasted with the virtue and in- 
telligence of its citizens, which had formerly | 
enabled it to maintain the preponderance in the 
affairs of Greece, are painted in a manner which 
must have been equally diverting and instrue- 
tive to those who were familiar with the passing 
events and personal anecdotes of the time. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
March 24.—John Barrow, Esq., in the chair. 
—Extracts were read from * Papers descriptive 
of the Countries beyond the North-western 
Frontiers of the Bombay Presidency, relating 
chiefly to the Principalities of Joodpoor and 
Jaysulmeer, communicated by Capt. Burnes, 
who was also in the room, and afforded some 
vivd voce explanations. 

From both, it appeared, that this indefatigable 
traveller was stationed in 1828 on this frontier 
of our Indian Empire, and, with characteristic 
activity both of mind and body, immediately 
planned a journey beyond it; his views regard- 
ing which, were submitted to Sir Thomas Brad- 
ford, then Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay 
Army, and by him brought under the notice of 
Sir John Malcolm, Governor of the Presidency, 
who, first referring them to Col. Pottinger, our 
resident in Cutch, and himself a distinguished 
traveller, on his report warmly approved, and in 
part acted on them. In their complete form, 
they contemplated penetrating across the Desert 
to Ooch, where, it was then thought, that the 
waters of the Punjab joined the Indus, and 
thence descending that river: but a prudent de- 
sire to avoid exciting the jealousy of the Ameers 
of Sinde, by thus traversing nearly their whole 
territory, eventually confined Capt. Burnes’s 
operations at this time within narrower limits ; 
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houses, while Veerawow has 350; but it is con- 
sidered the capital of the country, and is the pro- 


perty of the more powerful chief. It is situate 


| close to the foot of the southernmost hills; Ve 


rawow is on a lake near 


The whole extent of the 


the northern frontier. 
province, is only twenty 





miles from north to south, by eee thirty -five | 


from east to west. The hilis are a sort of red 
granite, but the stone rings like metal when 
struck. It is remarkable, 
found here, while in Cutch, all the hills, without 
exception, are of that formation. The Parkur 
people say, that their hills have been baked, and 
those in Cutch are “ kucha,” or uncooked ; and 
this is eaesy the etymology of the latter name. 

Water is abundant in Parkur, and unifor mly 
found about ten feet below the surface; it is of 
tolerable quality, and more used than tank- 
water. It is remarkable that in the adjoining 
desert, the Thurr, water is only found at a pro- 
digious depth : Capt. Burnes stated that he had 
never there met with a well less than 350 feet 
deep, and many exceeded 400. They are all too 
of extremely confined diameter,—we understood 
him to say, not exceeding eighteen inches,—and 
are uniformly faced with branches of trees. 

Near Veerawow are the remains of the city of 
Panuggur, said to have been a place of wealth 
and eminence 700 years ago, but now offering 
little that is curious. Three of its temples have 
been of marble, of which none exists in Parkur, 
hut it is abundant at some distance to the east- 
ward. Tradition, however, says, that it was 
brought to Parkur by way of the Runn, when 
that was a sea. 

Proceeding from Parkur along the hanks of 





that no sand-stone is | 





the Looney, Capt. Burnes next describes the 
Nueyur, a tract of extreme fertility, watered by 
the branches of the Looney, and also by the 





main stream itself. Iti is correspondingly pope. 
lous, and its inhabitants are industrious, byt 
much oppressed by the Belooch 
the desert. Its agriculture is of 
cording as the Looney docs, or does not, over. 
flow its banks; but in both cases the retums 
yielded are abundant, the soil becoming slimy, 
even when the river does not overflow, as jt 
rises towards the level of the adjoining country, 
which is about ten feet above its own. It js 
here not above 150 feet wide, (it is sometimes 
1,000 higher up), and scarce 
the rainy season. Immedia 
Nueyur it is lost in the Ru 
the inhabitants of the 
affected by the humid char: icte 
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perial Lil at Delhi, with the seals cf all the 
Emperors from Baber to Aurungz ch, and an 
autograph of Shéh Jehin; the Bostan of § 
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tory of the Naw: 
Ke. &e. 
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wiety, together 





yaa ret, at learning it is abaqut to lose 
the services of so zealous and efficient an asso. 
ciate. 


Colonel Miles, 


H. Newnham, Esq., Lieut. 
George eae 


vot, and Ensign William Broad. 
foot, were elecicd Resident Members of the So- 
ciety; E. J. Dar! tins, Esq., British Minister in 
Greece, Colonel Gordon, and J. P. Riach, Esq, 
were elected Corresponding Members. 

Mr. Bird concluded the reading of his Intro- 























duction to the History of Guzerat, bringing 
down the narrative of the Moslem conquests to 
the establishment of the em t Delhi. The 
next paper read, was a lettei to the 
Secretary, by Sir H. Willock, containing some 
notices of the eminent Orientalist, Pyofessor 
Schultz, who was assassinated in Curdistan, in 


the latter end of 1829, while exploring the coun- 
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trv for scientific and antiquarian researches. 
The third and last communication read at this 
meeting, was Mr. Henderson's notes on the | 
mineralogy of Cutch, comprising his observa- 
tions on the stratified rocks, metallic ores, saline 
rock, &e. The rocks chiefly noticed were clay- 
slate, limestone, sandstone, and coal. The only 
ores of metal noticed, are those of iron and 
copper 3 in treating of the saline minerals, the 
author describes the method of preparing alum. 
The meeting adjourned to the 5th of April. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 12.—George Bellas Greenough, Esq., 
President, in the chair. 

Col. Pasley, C.B., the Knight of Kerry, and 
Edward Hill, Esq., were elected Fellows of the 
Society. 

A letter addressed to Dr. Fitton, F.G.S., by 
Charles Babbage, Esq., F.R.S., ‘On the Temple 
of Jupiter Serapis, near Puzzuoli,’ was read. 


March 26.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., President, 
in the Chair—The following communications 
were read:—l. A letter from C. D. O. Jeph- 
son, Esq. M.P., addressed to the President, on 
the changes noticed by the writer in the tempe- 
rature of a thermal spring at Mallow, principally 
during the winter months of 1833; 2. A letter 
from H. H. Egerton, Esq. to C. Lyell, Esq., For. 
Sec.G.S., on the means which were employed to 
change the course of the Rander, and on the 
detritus deposited in the Lake of Thurr by that 
river, since its direction has been altered ; 3. A 
notice, by Col. Sykes, of a collection of fossils 
made by Capt. Smee in Cutch; 4. A paper on 
the gravel and alluvial deposits on the surface of 
the old red sandstone in parts of ‘Herefordshire 
and Worcestershire, with an account of the 
Travertino of Southstone Rock, in the latter 
county, by R. I. Murchison, Esq., V.P.G.S. 

MERTINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
¢ Linnean Society................ Eight, p.m. 
i Horticultural Society............One, p.m. 
Wed. Society of Aris.........ccceeeeee Po 7) PMs 
Sat. { : estminster Medical Society... tight, P.M. 
oyal Asiatic Society............ wo, p.m. 


Tues. 


Panis Acapemy or Scrences.—Sitting of the 
10th March.—_On._ the presentation of a work of 
Mr. Beaumont,an American surgeon, on the Gas- 
trie Juice, M. Arago made some remarks. The 
vork contains the results of experiments made 
on the gastric juice of an American, who, by 
means of a wound received in his stomach, is 
able to afford this liquid for experiment, without 
suffering pain or inconvenience. M. Arago pro- 
posed that the man should be brought to Paris.+ 

M. Orbigny, who was sent out by the Society 
of Natural History, in 1826, to explore the 
countries of Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Peru, 
having returned, he, in this sitting, communi- 
cated a sketch of his travels and discoveries. 
M. Orhigny commenced his route from Rio, 
went by Buenos Ayres to Patagonia, sailed to 
Chili, traversed it, us well as the two Perus, 
crossing the Andes, and sailing down the Ama- 
won. He promises a variety of documents, rela- 
te to the geography of these countries. 

His observations on the geological formation 
of South America are also numerous. He found 
paumutive formation in the greater part of Brazil, 
and of the Bande Oriental. The immense 
‘asm, extending from the 25th to the 38th 
“egree of south latitude, was the first place 
where he found animal remains in strata, that 
he considered of tertiary formation. The fossil 
ren ans were below the bones of the mammi- 
ierous tribe, which were, in turn, covered by 
‘anks of river shells. The sides of the rivers 
mesent every facility for observing these super- 


the It may be well to observe, that we have received 
; work, and prepared a review of it, which will 
orthwith appear. 





positions. To the south, a primitive chain 
separates this basin from that of Patagonia. 
This last presents some analogy with the basin 
of Paris, in its alternative strata of oysters, free- 
stone with osteous remains, gypsum, and river 
shells. M. Orbigny bears witness to the higher 
plains of the Andes being voleanic ; at the height 
of 12,000 feet he discovered marine fossils. 
Respecting the diverse races and languages of 
South America, he has brought back a variety 
of observations, with sixty vocabularies. 

M. Ranson, engineer in the service of Bava- 
ria, proposed a new mode of measuring the 
sphere, which seemed rather to amuse than 
edify the Academy.—M. Decaisne presented a 
memoir on the Flora of the Isle of Timor— 
A memoir, of some length, was read on the 
subject of friction, and on the means of mea- 
suring its degrees of intensity and resistance.— 
A note was presented from M. Cournot, tend- 
ing to show that the planes of the orbits of the 
three great planets, Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, 
intersect each other. 

M. Gavard sent an account of anew improve- 
ment of the pantograph, a machine by which an 
engraving is transferred to a plate of brass, or to 
a lithographic stone. When this is effected, the 
engraving is, of course, reversed; and it is to 
correct this, that M. Gavard has suggested the 
present improvement. 





MUSIC 


KING’S THEATRE. 

Tue opera of * I! Barbiere, and the ballet of 
‘Le Sire Huon, were repeated, on Saturday 
last, to a house inconveniently crowded. We 
had not time last week todo more than mention 
Madame Caradori, but we have now pleasure in 


doing justice to her exquisite singing of the part 
of Rosina ; her embellishments are always per. | 
| 


fectly finished, and faultlessly in tune—a merit 
not so common at the Italian Opera as it should 
We are also glad to notice once more the 
improvement visible, (or rather audible.) in 
Signor Giubilci—We are now to speak of the 
music in the new ballet; and as we are told that 
it was composed in “ fiery haste,” and by Signor 
Costa, we are all the more disposed to do justice 
to its good points, and “ be to its faults a little 
blind.” As a whole, it is certainly too heavy : we 
can dispense with very deep science in ballet 
music, for the sake of those piquant delicious 
airs in which the French excel, and which send 
us dancing home to our beds. There was too 
much of the drum and trumpet, and, in almost 
all the subjects, such constant use of the appo- 
giatura, as becomes annoying to the ear by re- 
petition. We must, however, admire the quar. 
tette of four horns in the overture, and the very 
pretty subject of the first dance, (in F two-four 
time); the oboe solo to the never-to-be-forgotten 
Shawl Dance we have heard before; and the 
music of the last scene is from Signor Costa’s 
divertissement * Une heure & Naples.’ Tolbeeque 
plays his violin solo particularly well, (we could 
have wished for more obligato movements for the 
principal instruments); and Monsieur Nadaud 
most efficiently led the band, whose execution 
of the music was more than usually precise and 
careful. 

Taglioni left us for Paris on Sunday last ; she 
is to return when Duvernay departs. We are 
grown fastidious and discontented at the idea of 
not seeing them together agam. We must, there- 
fore, hope that Laporte will take ours and the 
the public’s case into consideration, and endeavour 
to procure us that pleasure some few times more. 


be. 


Vocal Society.—The second season of these 
Concerts closed most auspiciously on Thursday 
week. The room was well filled, in spite of the 
attraction of Taglioni’s benefit: H. R. H. the 
Duchess of Kent was among the audience. We 





are now satisfied that these meetings will have 
no evil effect upon the Antient Concerts, and, 
therefore, express our good wishes for their 
prosperity with all the greater heartiness. But 
we must warn the directors, that the ancient 
glees and madrigals will lose their charm on 
being often repeated; and that novelty is 
essential to a performance so entirely vocal. 
Let our native composers come forward and 
show what they can do; let them give us good 
concerted dramatic pieces, and songs better 
worthy of a prize, than certain ballads of which 
we have had occasion to speak, and the voice of 
the public will soon open the doors of the thea- 
tres to them again. The blame of their exclu- 
sion does not lie altogether with speculative 
managers, or a capricious public. 

To return to the sixth Concert, the selection 
of music comprised a great variety of glees, ma- 
drigals, &c., and pieces from Spohr’s * Azor and 
Zemira,’ in the execution of which, the whole 
strength of the Society, with the addition of Miss 
Stephens, was employed. We must not omit to 
notice the performance of Mr. Hatton; he 
played a movement from Mozart's Pianoforte 
Concerto in p minor, in a style which entitles 
him to rank very high among the pianists of the 
day. He may rank higher vet, if he pleases. 

Signor Masoni's Concert—We were glad to 
see this gentleman’s Concert so much better 
attended than we had expected. He played 
three pieces; a concerto of his own, a concer- 
tante with Moscheles, (composed by the latter 
and Lafont.) and an air, * Non piu mesta,’ with 
variations, by Lepinsky, a Polish composer, in 
which his execution was most daring; it wanted, 
however, a little finish. The more we hear 
him the more we are confirmed in our opinion 
of the false taste of his style ;— that he can 
play quietly, was evident from the concer- 
tante which he performed with Moscheles,; 
and we liked him so much better in this than 
the other pieces, (though a passage of thirds, in 
his concerto, deserves honourable mention en 
passant.) that we earnestly wish he could be in- 
duced to discard ornaments and trickery un- 
worthy of the talent he possesses, and which will 
prevent his receiving the honours he deserves. 
There is but one Paganini in the world, and all 
imitators of his manner must become extrava- 
gant, and fail in producing an effect. Madame 
Caradori, Miss Clara Novello, Miss Woodyatt, 
Signors De Begnis and Giubilei, and Mr. Horn- 
castle, were the singers engaged. 





THEATRICALS 
Are in astate of calm this week: but it is only the 
calm which precedes the storm of Easter Monday. 
The Adelphiand Olympic closed on Saturday last, 
after a season of great profit to each. Farewell 
addresses were spoken by Mr. Yates at the one, 
and by Madame La Lessee at the other. We 
know nothing of the preparations for Easter no- 
velties, beyond what the bills tell us. At Drury 
Lane, Mr. Macready is to play * Richard ITI.,’ 
without interruption as to the three first acts, 
and under the usual noise made and provided for 
such occasions, after the entrance of the half- 
price people ; after which will be produced (says 
the bill) an Easter Folly, entitled * Anster Fair, 
or, Michael Scott the Wizard... We have long 
and justly complained of the manner in which 
these brainless bulletins have been concocted, 
and we therefore hail with satisfaction a first 
step towards improvement,—they own their 
Folly. At Covent Garden * Gustavus the Third’ 
of Sweden is opposed to * Richard the Third’ of 
England; after which will be produced (never 
acted) an entirely new Grand Romantic Opera, 
the music composed hy Carl Maria Von Weber, 
entitled * Der Freischiitz.’ This piece of liberality 
on the part of the management will, of course, be 
fully appreciated by a grateful public. It has 
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been done, no doubt, as the bill says just below | 


about something else, “ with the view of affording 
as much attraction as possible,” and “ without 
any regard to expense.” ‘Time was, when those 
who took delight in these pieces of show had, at 
least, a choice—they might either go and see a 
bad one at Drury Lane, or a good Gne at Covent 


Garden. Thanks to the blessings of monopoly, | 
those days are over; and, though we will not say | 


that the Drury Lane piece will be bad, because 
we know nothing about it, we may safely affirm, 
that, however good it may be, it would have been 
better had it been done at Covent Garden, be- 


vause the people there understand such matters | 
better, and because al! those who do understand | 


their work are not yet dismissed.—The Olympic 
will be re-opened by special permission on Mon- 


Vining and Hooper, the Stage Manager and 
Treasurer of the establishment. 
tris, Mrs. Orger, Mr. Liston, and the whole coin- 


pany, have given their services, with the excep- | 


tion of Mr. Keeley, whose absence is unavoidable, 


and whose part of Magnus Templeton in the | 
* Beulah Spa,’ has been kindly undertaken by | 
This house, | 


that excellent actor, Mr. Buckstone. 
by the bye, has been let by Madame Vestris to 
Mons. Laporte, for the ensuing season of French 


plays.—Mr. and Mrs. Yates, Mr. Reeve, Mr. O. | 


Smith, Mrs. Honey, and a large proportion of 


the Adelphi company, are engaged to act the | 
This is | 
announced in the bills in English bad enough to | 


Adelphi pieces at the Surrey Theatre. 


do honour to the present state of Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane: however, the importations are 


very likely to answer the manager's purpose, for | 


all that. What tasteful inhabitant of Surrey, for 
instance, can resist the attraction of “ Mrs. Io. 
ney, attended by her numerous flocks of Naiades, 
sporting and bathing in the limpid streams of the 
Coral Caves”? Surely not one. 





MISCELLANEA 
London University.—The report of the Council 
has been published, and is most satisfactory. ‘The 
number of students entered for the present ses- 


sion is such as to enable the University, for the | 
first time, out of its proportion of the fees,to meet | 


the annual ordinary expenses of the institution. 


This, it is reasonable to believe, is the result of | 


the establishment of a Senate, and of entrusting 
the general management to the Professors, who 
have a direct personal interest in the success of 


the University. When the propriety of so doing | 


was suggested at the General Meeting of 1853, 
(taking a guarantee from the Professors for a 


certain annual income, and a resolution to that | 
effect proposed), it was thought by the Council | 


to be impracticable, and, in deference to their 
opinion, the resolution was withdrawn, although 
the feeling of many proprietors was made mani- 
fest enough in its tavour. The suggestion, how- 
ever, seems not to have been lost sight of, and 
we infer from the report that arrangements to 
that effect were forthwith made; and we are of 
opinion that the flourishing situation of the 
University is mainly attributable to this judi- 
cious change. ‘The following is a statement of 


the amount of fees received in cach faculty | 


during the last and present session, on the 22nd 
February :— 1823 1834 
Amount of Fees received in £. & dad. ££. 5 
Faculty of Medicine. .4915 0 5531 0 
Facuity of Arts...... 985 Q 1715 4 
Faculty of Law...... 257 10 0 97 10 
8 0 0 7343 15 0 
£10 0 2546 §$ 
7912 10 VU VEG 3 
The thanks of the proprietors were unani- 
mously voted to the Professors. We have great 
pleasure in adding, that a munilicent dona- 
tion of 10007. was announced from an unknown 
friend, and a liberal offer by J. M. Morgan, Esq., 


6 
1 
4 


Junior School........ 


16 
$l 


| eight courses: 


Madame Ves- | 


an excellent 


to endow with one hundred pounds a year during 


five years, a Professorship of Education, subject | 
| to certain conditions. 


University of Dublin.—The following new re- 
gulations respecting Medical Degrees, have been 


lately agreed to:—‘ A Bachelor of Arts shall be 


entitled toa Liceat ad Examinandum, for the 


Degree of Bachelor of Medicine, on producing | 
certificates of his having attended the following | 
if the certificates show that | 


during each of Four Sessions, he attended one, 
and not more than three, of the courses which 
begin in November.—The degree may be con- 
ferred at the July commencements of his middle 
Bachelor year.— The Courses: The six courses 
of Lectures, delivered according to Act of Par- 


D perm | liament, in their respective departments, by the | 
day, it appears, for the benefit of Messrs. James 


six Professors in the School of Physic. One 
Year’s attendance on the practice of Sir Patrick 
Don’s Hospital; six months’ Clinical Lectures in 
the same. 


will be, to shorten the length of standing, and 
increase the amount of lectures required. 


Beethoven.—The anniversary of the death of 


the composer was celebrated at Marseilles, by 
a grand Musical Commemoration, which took 
place in a church, where 335 vocalists and 
142 instrumental performers were assembled. 


Among the pieces which elicited the greatest | 


applause were, Beethoven's Funeral March and 
Cherubini’s Requiem, equally admired for the 
grandeur of the compositions themselves, as for 
the admirable style in which they were per- 
formed. The Concert, as might be supposed, 
was numerously attended, and produced a sen- 
sation in the town and neighbourhood. 

Paris Exhibition—The collection amounts 
altogether to 2,314 works in oil and water- 
colours, sculpture, architecture, engraving, and 
lithography, being less by 1,000 than that of 
last year; the exhibition is said to be supericr 
to the last in its historical paintings, but below 
itin sculpture. The Frencl: critics, in explana- 
tion, contend that the exhibitions succeed each 
other so rapidly, that sufiicient time is not 
allowed the artist to work up to the requisite 
degree of perfection the creations of his genius. 
This remark, however, might with equal justice 
be applied to the historical painters, who con- 


fessedly stand pre-eminent in the exhibition of | 


this vear. Messrs. Delaroche, Granet, Zeigler, 


and Horace Vernet, are admitted to have ably | 


sustained their reputation. 

Pré au Cleres.—The au 
of this popular opera, has already netted the 
sum of 28,009 francs from its representation. 


This is proof that French dramatic writers by | 
no means lack liberal encouragement; and we | 


have reason to believe that the new law re- 
garding dramatic productions in this country, is 
working well, and to the satisfaction of our own. 

Carnival at Florence—( Extract from a private 
letter).—Our Carniva massed off with its usual 
court bails The Opera 


is seldom good at such a st 


elish ones. 


is sure 
tised; but, this Carnival, it was miserable. To 
keep us in geod hu ‘*, We were promised 
company in Lent, and a new 
by Donizetti, wit! original and 
enchanting : : i 

poser led us to expect a tre 


oper 
ypera 


ty He eS 
Music, 2 n2¢ 


likes to expect 
4e13 
~ Jv 


- ‘ 
Volena;’ but eve 


usure. Lent came,: 


sunonda’—— 


are ¢ y Tee 


minded of other composers, or catch the echo | 


of Donizetti's former airs. Still, the house is 


tolerably well attended, owing to the attrac. | 


| have nothing else to do. 
| and selecting the most suitable and becoming of 
' all possible dresses, occupy hours, and even days, 
A course of Lectures on Midwifery, | 
by the Professor of Midwifery of the College of | 
Physicians.’ —The effect of these regulations | 








hor of the Libretto | 


son, as the manager | 
of full houses, whatever may be adver- | 


tion of La Tacchinardi. Her voice is delight. 
ful, and wonderfully sweet in its highest notes, 
Report says, she is by no means so Young a3 
her appearance would lead us to believe, by: 
yet she is young enough ; indeed, such powe, 
of voice is impossible in a girl of seventeen, anj 
she seems no more. Her youthful figure, he, 
loveliness, and her quiet (though not timid) 
action, gave an appropriate interest to the victin 
of the jealous Eleanor: but we missed the laby. 
rinth at Woodstock, and the cup of poison; , 


| garden walk, at dusk, with a bare dagger, seemej 


but a poor exchange for the machinery ofthe oli 
romance.—.As balls cannot be given during Lent, 
and as the theatres are closed, except one with g 
puppet-show, the English have got up private 
theatricals. Nothing can be better for those who 
Studying a character, 


of enviable excitement. Then, when the night 
arrives, and “ everything is in extremity,” who 
so happy as the performers? As for the audi. 
ence, they must be happy, for they do nothing 
but applaud, and take refreshment. ; 

A Fool's Advice.x—When Leopold, Duke of 
Austria, was about to invade Switzerland, he 
held a council of his nobles, at which the court 
jester was present. After matters had been 
arranged for the march of the army, the Duke 
asked the jester, what he thought of their deli- 
berations: ‘‘ Just what I thought of the mouse 
we caught last night: every one told you how to 
get into the trap, but no one said a word about 
getting out.” 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Barometer. 
Noon. 
30.44 
30.41 
30.20 
29.95 
29.58 


“Days of | Thermom. 
W.x& Mon. Max. Min. 
Thur. 20) 51 30 
Frid. 21) 43 39 
Sat. 22) 55 36 
Sua. 3 45 Ww. 

Mon. 33 N.W. 

Tues. 25 27 | = 29.69 y. 

Wed. 37 | 29.93 N.W. 
Prevailing Clonds.—Cirrus, Cirrostratus. 
Nights and mornings fair throughout the week. 
Mean temperature of the week, 42°. Greatest ya- 

riation, 25°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 20.01. 
Day increased on Wednesday, 4h. 42’. 


Winds. | Weather, 
“E. to N.E. | Clondy, 
5 Ditto. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
Lays and Legends of France, and Lays and Legends 
of Ireland, by Mr. W. J. Tuoms. 
India; a Poem, by a Young Civilian of Bengal. 


Just published.—Heraud's Judgement of the Flood, 
imp. 8vo. 1. 1s.—Walker’s Georgics of Virgil, 8vo. 6 
—Life of Lady Jane Grey, for Young Persons, fe. 8¥0. 
4s.—Bowdler’s Sermons on the Church Service, !2mo. 
5s. 6d.—Ramage on Consumption, Svo. 85.—The Book 
of Butterflies, by Capt. Brown, Vol. 3, 18mo. 3s. 6d.— 
Edwards’s Memoirs of the Rev. Elias Cornelius, with 
Pretace by Jones, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—A Year at Hartle- 
bury, 2 vols. post $vo. 12. 1s.—The Language of Flowers, 
with coloured plates, 18mo. 10s. Gd.—Valpy’s History 
ot England, with Lilustrations, Vol. 3, 5s.—Valpy’s 
Classical Library, Vol. 52, and last; Livy, Vol. 7,4» 6d. 
—Coombe’s Principles of Physiology applied to Edu- 
cation, 12mo. 6s.— Kay on Asphyxia, 8vo. 10s. 6d.— 
Macvicar on Light, Svo. 4s.—Life of Samuel Drew, 
Svo. 12s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 53, Eu- 
rope during the Middle Ages, Vol. 3, 6s.— Aldine Poets, 
Vol. 29, Swift, Vol. 3, 5s.—Coleridge’s Poetical Works, 
Vol. 2, 5s.—Ike Legitimate Consequences of Reform, 
Svo. 7s. Gd.—Greenwich, its History, Antiquities, &c., 
by H. S. Richardson, I2mo. 3s. 6d.—Moat’s Short- 
Hand Standard, 8s.—Cleone, by Mrs. Leman Grin- 
stone, 2 vols. post 8vo. IZ. 1s.— Mary Ogilvie, a Tale b 
the late Andrew Picken, illustrated by Seven E 
ings on Wood, by R. Cruikshank, royal ISmo. 5 
Cruikshank at Home, 2nd Series, l4s.—Letters and 
Essays, by R. Sharp, 9s.—The Revolutionary Epick, by 
Bi. Disraeli, 0s. 6t.-- Library of Romance, Vol. 11, the 
Sea Wolfe, 6s.—Howell’s Sermons, Vol. !,8v0. 12s.— 
Harding’s Elementary Art, ito. 22. 2s.—Ingram’s Me. 
morials of Oxford, Vol. 1, Svo. 18s.—Allan’s Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, Svo. 10s, 6d.—Memoir of W. Wilberforce, 
Ismo, 2s.—ihe Vigil of a Young Soldier, Ismo. 25. 4. 








—— 





Errata.—In the article ‘On Change of Climate,’ 
page 203, 2nd col., 1. 39, for dine, read “ vine,” L 37, 
tor procession, read “ precession ;” 1. 39, for 20,000, 
read “ 26,000,” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


TESTIMONIAL TO SIR JOHN SOANE. 
March, 1834. 


HE essential services rendered by Sir JOHN 
SOANE to Architecture, by his personal example during 
jonz period of honourable professional practice, aud by the 
pene contained in his Lectures delivered betore the Royal 
heademy, appear to many members of the Profession to claim 
soue mark, in the face oft all Europe, of the sense entertained 
by the Profession generally of the character of this eminent Ar- 
Wet: of the generous zeal with which he has formed his 
jendid Museum of ancient and modern fragments aud modeis, 
= his fine Library; and more particularly of his noble giit of 
this collection to the Nation. 

ris therefore intended to strike a Medal, bearing on the ob- 
verse a portrait of Sir John Soane, after the well known Bust by 
Francis Chantrey, Esq., R.A., and on the reverse some portion 
of his favorite work, the * Bank of England,’ encircled by an ap- 

ropriate inscription, and to present this Testimonial at a Con- 
veeasione, to be held at the Freemasons’ Hall, or some other 

bic room, which will on this occasion be hung round with 
Architectural drawings. Each Subscriber will be ¢ ‘titled to two 
tickets, one of them admitting a lady; thus,a numerous assem- 
blage will be formed ording the most gratilying opportunity 
of presenting this memorial to the a 

The dies will be sunk by W. Wyon, Esq., A.R.A., Chief En- 
graver of His Mojen y’s Mint. A gold impression is to be pre- 
sented to Sir Jolin Soane, a s. Iwer one will be forwarded to each 
of the Academies in ‘Eorapeand America, and a medal in bronze 
will Be given to every Subscriber 

The Committee, appointed to carry this proposition into effect, 
anticipate in tull coulidence a list of Suoscribers, at a Guinea 
each, amply sufficient to cover all the expenses incidental to this 
juteresting occasion; enabling them to raise an imperishable 
monument to the character of Sir Jotun Soane; and to diffuse 
bis fame and the reputation of the British school throughout the 
world 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers wishing for silver impressions, can have them upon 
giving notice to that “effect to the Treasurer, and paying in audi- 
tion the value of the silver, which wili Le about fifteen shillings. 

The Committee are marked thus*, 


Abraham, Robert *Goldicutt, John, (Treasurer,) 
Auger, Alired 39, Clarges-street, Piccadilly 
Aitchison, George |Good, Joseph H, 
Alien, Georg od | Good, —— 

Allom, Thor h, ecorge 
*Angell, Samuel, 26, Ely- place, | yam hg Hears, R. A. 

Holvorn Habersiion, Matthe 

Ashley, Jam Hawker, Jos, (RichmondHerald) 
Atheneum, Editor of the | Hakewill, J. HW 
Bank of England, Governor and! Hall, W.R, 

Directors ol, ‘Ove Hundred | Hali ett, T. 

Hamilton, Thomas, Edinburgh 

pevety, Sir Wa., R.A. | Harding, — 
B iley, D. | Hardwick, Philip 
Bailey, George, (silver), 6, Harris, W. 

~ jee buildings, Gray’s-| Harrivon, H. 

| Higham, Samuel 

Paker, Hen ay | Hulroyd, Wiliam 
*varry, Charles, 27, Foley-place | Hosking, William 
Basevi, George | Ho ‘pains, 1. D. 
Batson, John at 
—- oe lo 
Gower-street, 


Bedtord-s 
*Kendall, 


17, Suffoik- 
sireet, Pal E 
Ke 


Lee, Thomas 
| Leverton, William 
Lloyd, 

Mae Tatosh, David 
Br | Mac Intosh, David, Jun, 
Britton, Mrs. } Mair, Ge’ rge 
Burcheil, Samuel | Mation, C 
Burton, Lancelot ; Minwet!, 
Burton, Decimus } arriott, Charles 

artin, Geo. 
Mawiey, Henry 
Mee, Arthur 
Mocatta, David 
Mocatta, Moses 
+ yaoret y, William 
ontague, William 
Chanireli, R. D. Montague, James 
Chawner, Thomas Moon, ‘Jame . 
Clarke, J. | Moore , George 
Clarke, C. W. | Moore, Jos. 
=, Witliam | Moraut, George 
‘onduitt | Mylne, W. Cc. 
Cotman, T. S. | Neave, Richard, (silver) 
Cottingham, L. Ne | Newman, Johan 
Crake, William *Nobvle, Jas., 45, 
yee Frederick street, Pice adilly 
Nurse. Wi Hiam 
+1 » Henry, 24, Howland- 
a et, Fitzroy-square 
arker, Chas. 

| Payne, Watter 
| Penfold, Roe. Dr. 
| Pilkington, R. 

Porter, George 

Poynder, Thomas (silver) 
Donaldson, James | Poynder, Thomas, Juu. (silver) 
*Donaldson, Thos. Leverton, | Railton, William 

2 _Hart-ctrect, Bloomsvury- nie, Sir Jou 
2 + Rhodes, Henry, 25, Margaret- 
*Douthora, W. Jo, 18, Hanover | street, Cavendish-square 
F } Richardson, C. J. (silver) 

| Roberts, Henry 

Robinson, C. Re 

*Robinson, P. F., 29, Lower 
|. Brook-street, Grosvenor-sq. 
Roper, David R. 

| Shee, Sir Martin Archer, PRA, 
|Standed. Charles, A.R.A, 

Sass, Henry 


Brawah, Francis 
brockedon, William 


‘ 
Colts, William, R.A 
Carter, Richard 
Cobvett, Richard, Jun, 
Cantwell, Rovert 


Half-moon- 


Ceee” Spicer, Jun. 

Crowe, John | 
Cubitt, Wiliam 
Cundy, Thomas 


Pevis, Edwar 
nman, tise (silver 
Dermer, T, M. , 


Estall and Robson, Messrs. | Savery, John 

vans, Thomas Ss & 3. de 
Pind. William |Se ward, H. A. 

1 haw, Joun 
» Charles, 1, Gordon- | Sizmond, G. G., M.D. 

nr , = Pancras | Smith, Geo. 

veman, Charles | Smith, C. H. 
Garling,’ Henry South. 

in, J. S. 


Goldicutt, Miss 


Struthera, Ww mn 





Wallace, Robt. 
Watien, John 

fallen, Wm. 

ard, John 

Watson, Willi 
Westmacott, Richard, R.A. 
Whitiing, H. J. 
Williams, John 
Winst inley » Richard 
Wolf, J. Lewi 


Toruen, 3. M. W., R.A 
Te roer, Cc has., A. om (silver) 


Thompson, James 

Thoruton, Samuel 

Tite, Wiliam 

Tulon, 5. 5. 

#Turuer, John, 9, New Or- 
niond-street is 
Jwins, Thomas, A.R.A. Sir Jeffery, R.A. 

Vale, John 1, Benjamin 

Vulliamy, Lewis Ww yon, Edward W, 

Walker, J. L. Young, Witherden 

Subscriptions are received by the Members of the Committee, 
bprcin eee are distinguisked iu the preceding List by an 

ster 

As also by Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, Davidson, Chapman, and 

so., Baukers, St. James’s-street. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—ARTS OF DESIGN, 
T is the intention of the Council to institute a 
SCHOOL of the ARTS of DESIGN in the University, the 
conduct of which will be intrusted to a Professor and a Teac! her. 
Vhe duties of the Professor will consist in delivering a course 
of Lectures on the History of Painting and Sculpture; on the 
Characteristics of the various Schools ; ou the most expedient 
Method of Studying the Arts of Painting and Sculpture; and on 
the Theory of Perspective ; ; aud be will direct aud superiutend 
the instraction of the Teacher 

The duties of the Teacher will consist in giving instreetion in 
Drawing in all its branches, under the direction of the Professor ; 
be will “likewise teach the application of the Arts of Desigu to 
Manufactures, 

Candidates for either department are requested to send their 
applications and testimonials to the Secretary, on or before the 
20th of April next. 

Council Room, 

19th March, 1834. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
JUVENILE COURSES. 
EOGRAPHY—Capt. Maconochie, R.N. 


Professor of Geography, will deliver a Course of Six 
Lectures, adapted to Youug Persons, The first _ ture will be 
delivered on Monday, the 3ist inst. at 4 o'clock 5 ly; and 
the subsequent Lectures on the Wednesdays, Fridays, and Mou- 
davffollowing, at the same hour. Fee, 10s. 6d. 

ELECTRIC ITY, GALVANISM, aud MAGNETISM, —The 
Rey. Dr. Ritchie, Professor of Natural Philosophy, will deliver 
a Course of x Lectures on these Subjects, adapted to Young 
Persous. ectuie will be delivered on Monday, the 
Sist inst. at 2 o’clock; and the subsequent Lectures on the Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays, and Monday toliowiug, at the same hour, 
Fees 10s. 64. 

ro both these Courses Ladics will be admitted. 
Tickets to be had at tae Odice of the University. 

Admission to the Lutroductory Lecture of both these Courses 

is wratuitous, 
yancil Roe ms THOMAS COATES, 
iM bud. Secretary. 








THOMAS COATES, 
Secretary. 








kK ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
E ASTER VACATION.—The Classes, both 

4 in theSenior and suler: Departmet nts, were closed on the 
2710 instant, and will be he 6th of April. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY Saturday 
the 26th of April, at go *cloc 
of Lectures on the Progress of Opinious ou Politics ’ 
from the date ef Edward the First; and on the Convesxion be- 
tween that Progress aud the Changes which have taken place ia 
the Circumstances of the English People. The Course will be 
continued ever irday at the same hour. 

GEOLOGY.—Professor J. Phillips will, on Mouday, the 2ist 
of April next, commence ae ‘ourse of Eight Lectures on the 
leading Principles of logy, ant the Discoveries in that 
Science; the L story of Fe al Remains A Syliabus of the 
Course wil yfor delivery ina 5 

BOTANY.— sor Burnett wilt a his Spring Course on 
Thersday the 3rd of April nest, at 8 o’cloes in the noon pre- 
cisely; and be wilt begin his p spular weekly Course on the same 
Subject, ou Wednesday the 9th of April, at 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon precisely, 

CHEMISTRY — ELEMENTARY 
Daniell will commence a Course of E 
Electricity, adapied to the Junior De 
on Thursday, the loth April next, at 30 k, 
be continned ou each esheeeme © iain at the same bear. 

March 27. O'TER, M.A., Principal. 


eC TU RES — Professor 








CABINET OF DUTCH PICTURES 
Of His late ROYAL HIGHNE SS the ws KE DE BERRI, from 


Messrs, CHRIS 


RISTIE, are directed 
by the Geuth they hav e¢ been consigned, to 
inf rm the ev Counvisseurs, and Public, that, very 
shortly aftier Ea 

us M: a’ TC ‘HLESS COLLECTION of 

IUTCH PICTURES of His late ROYAL HIGHNESS the 

DUKE DE BERRI, wlich for many years formed the great at- 

traction at L’Elvsee Bourbon, will ve exhibited for SALE BY 

PRIVATE CONTRACT, in their smatler Room, King-street, 

St. James’s-square. rier nouce will be given, 


Sale by Auction. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 

Messrs. SOUTHGA™ EF, SON, and GRIMSTON, beg to annoure 
that they will SELL BY wae TION, at their Koows, No. 
Fleet-street, on Wednesday, April 2, aud following Days, 

COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS 
PROPERTY, consisting of Indian Curiosities ; Cabinet 

Paintings by Rubens, Rembiaudt, Morland, Hogarth, Xe.; 

French Clock Cut Glass; Lastres; Piated Articies; China 

Dinner and * Services; Writing Desks ; ‘Vea Caddies ; Dress- 

ing-Cases ; &c. &c.—Catalozues are preparing. 


APTAIN ROSS.—NOW OPEN, at the 
Panorama, Leic eeter-iaiitint, a VIEW of BOOTHIA, 
parated from the Drawings, and under the immediate inspection 
of Captain Ross (whose tate steward attends in the Gatlers).— 
** We visited this interesting Panorama, aud found it so admirably 
executed, that we veuture to predict its being as attractive to t! 
public as "the magnetic pole within its circle to the need 
Literary Gazette. —The VIEW of NIAGARA remains open. 











HE KING'S PICTURES of the BATTLE 

of TRAFALGAR, painted by W. J. Huggins, Esq. ( Marine 

pa mend to His Majesty), _ — by permission of His Most 
ious Heegety. b 


ts am 
REGIO. 
HALL 8 


RY of SUPERB PAINT- 
Mack = Miplendid Pictures by COR- 
Third Annual Exhivition.—EXErER 


GARAND EX! TION, “NATIONAL AL 
T GALLERY of PRACTICAL SC TENCE, Adelaide-street 
aud Lowther Arcade, Strand ; displaying an extensive VA- 
RIETY of OBJECTS of general interest—Steam ey m 
Boat Models propelled on Water—Steam Carriages for | 
—Wheel revolsing at the rate of Five Miles per } Minmute-—Briliiant 
Combustion of sieel—Magnet producing a strong current of 
Light and Electricity—Electro-Magnet—Compression of Water 
—Cooking by Gas—Di-tillation of Spirit from Bread—lustremental 
Music—Ma acelicent —— , Sculpture, &c, &c.—Open from 10 
the moruing. + Adu e, 1 18.5 Annual” Tic “kets, Ma 
ONDON HIGH [ SCHOOL, 
TAVISTOCK-SQUARE, 
RECTOR. 
Rev. Charles H. Materia, bene Fellow of King's College. 
idge. 
HE aD MASTERS. 

CLASSICAL—John Walker, A.M, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
MATHEMATICAL—W. D. J. Bridgman, B.A. of st. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS. 
CLASSICAL—Henry Bostock, A.M. of Wadham College, Osford. 
CLASSICAL and MA‘ é HEMATICAL—J. Grant, B.A. “ot Queen's 
College, Cambridge. 

FE NGL IsH—Mr. J. Belden, 
i Mudry. 
lutterbuck. 


ongst which 
Fornias ¢ the 
tran i 


The Course of regular Study comprehends the GREEK, 
LATIN, ENGLISH, and FRENCH Languages; MATHEMA- 
TICS: the Elements of ASTRONOMY and NATURAL Pal. 
LOSOPHY ; ARITH TIC and COMMERC TAL ACCOUNTS ; 
HISTORY; GEOC PHY; ELOCUTION 
w RITING; STENOGRAP HY; aud PERSPEC- 
Tl 


The annual fee foreach DAY PUPIL is 15. (payable by three 
equal instalments), which includes all Charges for Instruction in 
the specified Course of Study 

The annual fee for BOARDERS is 602.; the only extra charges 
being for Books, Drawing materials, and instruction ia the Ila- 

German, or Spanish Languages, Fencing, and Dancing. 
exie nt and situation of the Premises, which contain large 
rounds, afford the Pup ‘ils all the advantages 
of a country residence. 

Yo secure select Associates to the Pupils of the School, the 
names of all Candkiates tor Admission, are submitted for appro- 
val to a Visiting Committee of the Parents. 

The discipline of the School is maintained without recourse, 
in any in-tance, to corporal punishment. 

The Midsummer Term will commence on the 6th of April, and 
end on the 25th of July, with the Annual Examination aud Adju- 
dication of Prizes 

A Prospectus of "the School, and the Report for the Session of 
1833, contaming the Gree i atin, and Mathematical Examina- 


} tion Papers, may be obt tined at Mr. Hurst’s bookseller, 65, St. 


Paul’s Chorch-yard ; 
the Sc choot He ruse. 


Mr, Hailes’, bookseller, Piccadilly; or at 





*SLILOQUY ; 


post 610, Ss. 

NA APOLE ox! S DYIN 

£ and other POEMS. 
By THOMAS STEWART. 

Contents: Napoleon's Dying Solioquy—An Epistle from 
Abeclaid to Eloise—Retirement—F. legy on the Ruins of Syracuse 
—Elegy on the Convent of the Grotto of Amalli—Love, or the 
Genius of Creation—Bels hazzar’ » Feast—The Dying Ratlaele to 
his Mistress—The First aud Second Advents of the Messiah. 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly ; ant all Booksellers. 

JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 
vos: ES from the SCRIPTURES of the 
K) Olt and New Testaments. By the Rev. B. H. DRAPER. 
Price 7s. 6d. half-bound, 

SKETCHES from the VOLUME of CREATION, 

the same Author. 2nd edition, square, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


PRIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. By the same. Price 4s. 


hall-bound, 
CONVERSATIONS on the LIFE of OUR SA- 
Price 5s. half-ba. 


VIOUR. Price 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

WARS of the JEWS. 4th edit. 

WINTER EV bog po ve at COLLEGE E. By the 
Rey, Vir. Cole. 2 ve ralf-bound, price 

BEG GINNINGS ‘of BRITISH BIOGRAPHY. By 
~~ Rev. J. Taylor. Price 7s. Gd. haif-bound. 


Sc SNES in EUROPE and ASIA. 


Pri ' 
SCENES Iu AFRICA and AMERICA. 


ame Price Bs 
in ENGLAND. 


CENES 
haifa 
Sc ES of BRITISH WE 
’r = halt. bound 
TRUE STORIES 


By a Mother. Price 7s. 


By the same. 
By the 


By the same. Price 5s. 
EALTH. By the same. 
from ANCIENT HISTORY. 

RUE STORIES ‘im MODERN HISTORY. 
PRUE ere 


‘STORIES from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Price 7s. 6d. a hound. 

“RUE ORILES from the HISTORY of SCOT- 
LAND. Price = half bownd 

SCENES of he 4 Si RY 9 Gapteget | in the BEE- 
HIVE 7 the AN LL. Price 6s. hy 

HOW TO BE io APPY; or, F 

price 5s, Gd. half-hownd 
THE COUN TY ‘AL BUM. 18mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

TRAVELS of BELZONL. Gh edit. 18mo. price 3s. 

ALWAYS HAPPY. New edit. price 2s. 6d. haif-bd, 

KEY to KNOWLEDGE. Price 2s. 6¢. half-bound. 

LE BABILLARD, an amusing bnwedustion to the 
French Longer. Prie - 

LIITLY LIBR \RY. line—The Ship—The 
Forest—The Garden—London—VW e-tminsier—Bible Hiustrations 
—The Farm—Sports aud Pastin British Siory—French His- 
oe Ocean, And just published, The Natural History of 

Quadrupeds ; pe Illustrations by Landseer. 2 vols, 

John Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


ry ‘Gifts, 2nd edit. 
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THE ATHEN#UM. 





y 7 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 40, 
price 4s. will be published on the 3ist ree containing, 

1. The Suflecing Rich—2. Modern Greece—3. Nat Edu 

tion—4, British Foreigu Policy—5. Abolition of Imprisoument for 
Debt—6. French Reporting—7. Monopoly of Food—s. Needed 
Reform of the Post Office—9. Royal Society and M. Legendre— 
10, State and Prospects of Belgium—11. Martin’s Illustrations of 
the Bible—12. Subjunctive Mode—13. Poor Laws Report—14. Im- 
ent and Flogging—15. Public Walks—16. Quarterly Re- 
=, ey &c. in support of Corn Monopoly—ludex, Lists of 


rae 





R. Hower’, 5, Weilington-street, Strand. Agent for France, 
3. G. Be Rue Neuve St. Augustin, No. 55, Paris. 


On the 3ist of M: March, will be onl sexy as price 6s. the Thirtieth 


HE BRITISH ‘CRITIC— QUARTERLY 
ECON MEOLOGICAL REVIEW —and ECCLESIASTICAL 


*,* In the Ecclesiastical Record (iustead of the Lists of Pre- 
ferments, Ordinations, Xc.) will now be found—1. A Sammary 
Events connected with the Church and the cause of Christia- 
nity, forming a brief, but comprehensive Ecclesiastical History 
of the pre-ent period—2, Notices of all the _— ipal new Theo- 
logical Works under a methodical arrangemen 
eviews :—FPanaticism—Luternal Staie of the “Church—Ameri- 
can Church, Bishop Hobart—Chiristian Ethic — yell’s Geology 
—Lile oft Swartz—National Education, &c. Ac. & 
Printed tor J. G. and F. iment St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
and w aterl r0-plac’ e, P ee 


new Numbe 
HE METROPOLITAN 


Edited by C apt. MARRY AT, RN 
Author of * The King’s Own,’ and ¢ Newion Forster.’ 
For APRIL 1, will contain 

Among others, the following interestiag aud important papers . 
Treland. Dick Deuuett. 
= The Forsaken. 
The Broken Noble. 
My own Lover. 
Chit Chat. 
eee rading in Italy. 

A Death-bed Scene. 
Reviews of New Works. 













istry and the Debt. 

ristiation. 

Martin Werner. 

Sicilian Facts, 

Jacob Faitifal. 

Historical Hints. 

Imprisonment for Debt. 

Best Motives. lhe Drama, Fine Arts, &c. &c. 
Sannders and Otley, Conduit-stveet; Bell and Bradfute, Edia- 

burgh; s Smith and Sou, Glasgow, and W. F, Wakeman, Dublin. 





KEAN.—THE PRIZE-RING. 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


P for APRIL will comprise, among other highly-interesting 
apers 
The early days of Edmund Kean, by one of his most intimate 
hig ‘nds—C oufessions of a Political Adventurer—The Machinery 
in England, especially in reterence to the Prize-Ring 
—The State of Literature in’ tss4—Calendar of the Lone 
Seasons—The necessity and power of giving an Opera to the 
English—Loudon Idytis—Gerinan ayia ig of ays by 
Mrs. Hemans—the Debior’s Experience, No in 
Exile, by the Author of * Coru Law R hy me-’- — Martial in ae Pa 
—Moutlily serach on Men and Vhings: The English 
abroal; ihe Musical Festival at Westminster Abbey; Architec- 
ture and Peter W wee the sage Nowobservance Bill, &e. 
Published tor H, Colt entle Bell aud Bradtute, 
Edinburgh ; John C See Dublin; and ae by all Booksellers, 


YAIT’S EDINBURGH MAG AZINE, No. 
Iil., for APRIL, price One Shilling : 
rality of Party—O*Couneil’s Livel Bili—Richa 
Tory Country Geatleman—trish Story-Vellers—Sketehes of the 
later Enelish Poets, be—Letter from O. P.Q., 
1.; David, the Sculpt —Leiter to the Deal, by Harriet M arti- 
neau—Junius Redivivus on the Working C lasses—What is to be 
dove with the Peers!—Adah; from the Byron Portfolino—On a 
Criticism of Niebuur—The Army—Auto Biography of an English 
Opium Eater: Part 111.—Closing scene of the Trish House of 
Peers, and the Eris Rebellioa—The Duchess a’ \brantes aud the 
Countess of Biessington—Literary Register—Political Register, 


Cs 
Published by Willi 
London; and John C 
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m Tait, Paroarahs ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
mming, Dubli 


On the Ist of pril,” price Is. 6d. 











ILLUSTRATIONS OF TAXATION, NO. I. 
HE PARK AND THE PADDOCK. 


A Tale, by HARRIET MARTINEAU,. 
By the same Author, price 1s. 
Published under the Su; erintende ~ pk ro a seetany for the 
IND of Usetol K 
POOR LAWS a ) PAUPERS  CLusTRAT ED. 
Part an —THE TOWN, 
Charles Fox, Paternoster- “OW. 


Ou the | ist of April, } price 


HE MON R LEPOS ITORY. 
Coutaining—t. Notes on the Newspapers; a Commentary 
on the Proceedings of Parliament—2. Strictures on the Bishop 
of London’s Defence of the Charch E-tablishment—3. On the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (Scient and Moral) amongst 
the People, by the Author of * Essays on the Lives of Cowper, 
Newton, and Heber’—4. Confessions of a Fag, by Mrs. Leman 
nstone—5 5. Sonys of the Months, No. 4. April, ‘ Tears and 
Smiles,’ with original music, by the Author of § Musical tlus- 
trations of the Waverley Novels’—6. Civilized Barbvarism—7, 
* Mrs. Thompson, you are wanted’—s, Coriolanus uo Aristocrat 
(concluded )—9, Cleoue, a tale of Married Life, by Mrs. Leman 
Grimstone—10. Critical Notices of New Publications, 


Charles be Pater noster-row. 
New Series) ¢ 


No. LV 
Reve IRTORY “OF PAT ENT INVEN- 
TIONS, will be published on the ist of APRIL. Price 3s, 
with Engravings. 
Contents :—Specifications of Patents.—Parsou’s for improve- 
ments in “re ks—Arthen’s for means of Keeping or Preserving 
Ale, Beer, & Morgan’s for Lmprovements in Steam Engines— 
Pocock’s for’ mprovements in Globes—Terry and Parker’s for 
a = and Refining Sugar. 
ports of Patent Cases.—Russell v. Cowley and Dixon, 
for intrin, zement of Whitehouse’s Patent for manufacturing Tubes 
for Gas—Wilson Neil on the Manufacture of Oil and Spirit Var- 
nishes, Gold Lackers, Gold Size, &c. (continued). 
rogress of Science applied to the Arlsand Manufactures, to 
Commerce, and Agriculiure.—Resulis of Dr. Stark’s Researches 
on the Influence of Colour on the Absorption and Radiation of 
Heat—Alleged new le on Statics developed by Prof, 
Moseley, called ** The Principle of Least Pressure,” &c.—Coal- 
fields of the Midland and South-easteru Counties, by Prof. Sedg- 
wick—Outline of the Geological History of Common Salt, by Mr. 


Brayley, jun. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
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On the ist of April, and every ruceating Month (ready with the 
Magazines), price 1s. 


IT 
il be published. 


Wi 
Edited and illustrated by AL. FRED CROWQUILL. 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


21st of March was published, in royal 8vo. 
in cloth, price 2s. 6d., Part 1, Cantos 1.—I1. 
HE WONDERS of CHAOS and 
CREATION Exemplitied; a Poem, in Eight Cantos. 
Canto 1. Vhe Origin ot Chaos—Fall of Lucifer, Canto I, 
The Creation—First Day.—1In which an attempt is made to ex- 
emplify the Doctrine of tne Trinity. 
ach Canto has separate Notes, in which, among other im- 
portant poiuts, the above Doctrine and that of }mmaterialism is 
defended. 
“* We look upon these commencing Cantos as the foundation of 

@ structure which the art of the architect has yet to raise, and 


which we hope will prove as magnificent as the site chosen is 
noble.”"—Athenaum. 


London : 


On the 2 


neatly bound 


the 


pre al Hatchard and Son, Piceadilly. 
MOAT’S SHORT-HAND STANDARD. 
Tn 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with 24 Enugravings, price &s. bound 
JHE SHORT-HAND STANDARD AT- 
TEMPTED, by an Analssis of the Circle, as an Intro- 
ductory foundation of a new System of Ste nography, which 
demonustratively proves that a Speaker can be followed, with 
one-third less inflections of the pen, and consequeutly in one- 
third less time, than by any other system extant. 
By THOMAS MOAT. 








London: Printed for the Author: putlished by Thomas Tegg 
and Sou, Cheapside: and sold by all Booksellers, 
DR. LINDLEY S F LOWER GARDEN AND 


SHRUBBERY. 
Tn a orel Sv0. 96 coloured Diawings frem Life, 2/. 10s. boards, 
hy DWARDS’ BOTANICAL REGISTER; 
NTAL FLOWER GARDEN and SHRUB- 
BERY. ANe Series. Continued by JOHN LINDLEY, 
Ph. D., Professor of B: vtany at the Loudon Oniversity. 

This Work contains highly-coloured Portraits of all the finest 
Plants and Sbhrabs cultivated in the Gardens, Xe. of this country, 
especially in that of the Horticulinral Society at Turubam Gree a, 
accompanied by their History, best Management in Culiiva- 
tion, &e. 

“Prom the great care with which its plates are executed, and 
the judicious remarks on culture and gener | hatit, by Dr, 
Lindles, is, in cousequence, the superior publication.”—Loudon’s 
Magazine of Botany, &e. 

*,%* No. 2, of Volume VIL, containing Eight Plates, price 4s. 
willve published on April t. (To te continued Mouthly.) 

Also, in the press, and nearly ready. 

Dr. Lindley’s Ladies’ Botany: a Popular In- 

tredaction to the Natural System; with numerous illustrative 














ames Kidgway aud Sons, Piccadilly ; and through every Book- 
seller. 
SIR WALTER scoTtT’s 
MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS. 
On the tirst of May will be published, 
Uniform with the Waveriey Novels, and his Poems, now in 
<n course of publication, 
Vy OLUME FIRST of a new, extended, and 
soortes Edition of THE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 
WORK SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart., to be continued in 
Moutily olumes, with Notes and Vlustrations. Euibeilished 
with Portraits, Frontispieces, Vignette Titles, and Maps. The 
an sree of the Landscapes from Real Scenes, by J. M. W. TUR- 
» RA, 
The great sucerss which has attended the periodical issues of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Novels and Poetry, leads the Proprietors to 
bring forward ina similar form HIS MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 
WORKS, which they wil eudeavour to do, so as equally to de- 
serve the patronage of the Public. 
ft is their purpose to ob-erve the chrovological order with as 
much strictness as they shall find possinie. The Early Volumes 
will contain the Lives of DRYDEN and SWIFT, and the as yet 
less widely circulated, though even more interesting, — oe zraphi- 
Memoirs of CHARDSON, FILE 
I 

















: 4, . E, 
JOHNSTONE, CHARLOTTE 5 
SADLER, DR. LEY DE x Miss SEWARD, DE POE. 
Volumes will be enriched with Portraits of DRYDEN 2 
SMOLLETT, aud MACKENZIE, besides Vignette Eabellish- 
ments. 

Another important a of this series will be the Life of 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, whic I, besides two auther Por- 
traits, and engravings after Turner’s drawings of the places most 
strikingly associsted with the history of that extraordinary man, 
will have Maps of his Campaigus, drawn and engraved expre sly 
for this Publication, 

The text of the Life of Napoleon had been revised with great 
care by Sir Waster Scott himself; frro interleaved copies of the 
listedition are nowin the hands of his Executor ;—the language 
has been corrected and condensed; the utmost accuracy has 
been attended to as to dates; a most careful comparisou has been 
made with the numerous biographies that bad appeired since 
the publication of the First and Second Editions of the work— 
and copious Editorial notes will now be attached, containing 
brief notices of the many distinguished men who acted a promi- 
nent part in the eventful wars which followev the French Revo- 
lution. 
Oue or more volumes of this collection will comprise Sir Wal- 
ter Scoti’s contributions to the priucipal periodical works of bis 
time. It is well known that be was at one period among the 
chief supports of the Edinburgh Review, and ata later one of 
the Quarterly, and his Essays (now first collected) trom these 
Journals and others, must ever form a most iuteresting featare 
in his literary, aud even in his personal career. 

The Series will close with the far-famed Tales of a Grandfather, 
which will also bave the benefit of Mr. Turaer’s iilustrating 





























rencil. 

The Work to be comprised in Twenty-Two Volumes; the 
publication to commence on the Ist of May, 1834, and to be con- 
tinued on the Ist dav of each month till completed, 

Robert Cadell, Edinbargh ; W bittaker and Co., London. 
Specimens of the Ulustrations may be seen at the Shop of every 
Bookseller in Town or Country. 





As above may be had, 
I. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, Vols. I. to XL 
II. Waverley Novels, New Edition, 48 Vols. 





III. Completion of Waverley Novels, former | « 
editions, in 8vo, 12mo, and 18mo, 


a 
This day is published, in 8vo. boards, price 7s, sq, 
HE LEGITIMATE CONSEQUENC3; 
f REFORM, and an EXPOSURE of the ABUsps 
c HURCH aud STATE. With a detailed Account of the () » 
Acts of a 4 oe ays RATION * Mii 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Marshall, Londop: 
John Cumming, D Dubiin. oe ndon; ag 
In small 8vo. price 6s. 
L . 


AUST; a peeaaee. Translatej 
from the geen: of Goe' 
By DAVID SY iE, Esq. Advocate, 
Lavon. and Charles Black, Edinburgh; aud Longman and Ca, 
On, 


T 


i, 


HE PRIN ‘CIPLES” “of “PHY ‘SlOLoGr 
APPLIED TO TH 
FOSSERYS TION OF BEstre, 
THE IMPROVEME 
PHY sic “at AND MENTAL EDUC ‘ATION, 
By ANDREW COMBE, .D. 

Fellow of the = Coilege of Seetinns of Edinbu: 

+ and Charles Black, Edinburgh; and Longian aud Co, 
onudon, 





In one volume, small svo. price 4s, . 6d. 
A Second Edition of 
RRORS REGARDING’ RELIGIOy, 
By JAMES DOUGLAS, Esq. of Cavers, 
By the same Author, 
Uniform re the above, price 4s. 6d. 
bird Edition of 
THE ADVANCEME OF SOCIETY IN 
KNOWLEDGE AND RELIGION, 
Price Sixpence ; or bound aud gilt. One Shilling, 


THOUGHTS ON ey AT THE PRESENT 
ME 





Fourth pian neat pone size, 


Ia pone - BS. 
THE TRUTHS iP ‘RELIGION, 
—— Paton 
Price Is, 
AN ADDRESS ON SLAVERY, SABBATH 
PROTECTION, — CHURCH RE FORM, 








ric 
THE PROSPECTS ‘OF BRITAIN, 
Third Edition, 
Adam and Charles Black, Ediaburgh ; and Longman and Co 
London. 


THE NEW 





NAUTICAL AND AFRICAN NOVEL, 
Just published, in 3 vols. post b+0, 
AKANNA; or, the LAND of the 
AVAGE. 

* One of the most sapere and graphic romances that it has 
been our lot to read for many a year.” thenenm, 

* His pictures of the scenery of Africa are vivid and aniqu— 
his eloquent lo of individual character are Jife-like aad 
phiiosophical.”’—Atlas. 

Loudon: Simpkin and Marshall, Dublin: Mr. Wakeman, 
Edinburgh : Messrs, Oliver and Boyd. And supplied by ail Book- 
sellers. 











w ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cloth: 


No " 
Exe ANATORY and PRACTICAL COM- 
MENTS, being a Series of short Lectures on the NEW 
TESTAMENT, designed as an seen in Family Worship, and 
suited to the capacity of all rank 
By a CLERGYMAN of the E EST ABLISHED CHURCH, 

The Numbers ave sold separately, as under, for a limited period, 

1. St. Matthew, 4th edition..2 0| 7. Galatians, Ephesians, and 

+ Mark ....4th edition..1 6} Philippians, znd edition | § 

st Luke ....4th edition,.2 0) 8. Colossians to Hebrews, 

: St. John 5 | 2ud edition ..... 
Acts .. 3rd edition,.2 0; 9. Jamesto Revelitio 
Romans and re orinthians, | Prayers for the whole ..40 

2nd edition ....ceeeeeee2 O! 

Vol. Ll. just completed, containing Ror ane be Revelation, 

with Prayers, may be had separately, 10s, 6d. ¢ 

Dublin: William Curry, jun. aud Co. ; Simphisend Marshall, 

Loudon ; sold by all Boo! Selle: TS. 














EMIGRATION 
rry, _ and Co. Dublin; Simpkin and 


oe ON 
Published by Willi 





Urud Lr 3 and Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 
It FRENTIC LET TERS from UPPER 
NADA, with an Accownt of CANADIAN FIELD 


Spots” By T. W. MAGRATH, Esq. ed by the Rey. T. 
Raociirr; with Etchings by Loven. 12me, 6s, boards. 
** We are inclined to consider this as the best manual of Emi- 
gration for the better classes, that las ever met our eyes.”— 
‘Dublin University Mag. 
“ In every respect we consider this one of the best books for 
intended emigrant-, especially for families of the middle rauks 
‘There are several excellent etchings by Lover.” — Leeds Mercury. 
EVANS ON EMIGRATION, 
The Emigrant’s Directory and Guide to 
oblain Lands and effect a Se ae nt in the Canadas. By Franels 
ivans, Esq. l2mo. 2s. 6d. Cloth. 
% lhis “ork coutains such adsice as we should expect from 
the mouth of an en izhtened friend, told in an easy, contiding, 
conversational manner ; any one who inicnss to expairiate him 
self, and tails to read this work, knowing of its existence, will be 
guilty of Fa at folly. We feel assured that, if justiy appreciated 
and wisely used, it will be the saving of tears, health, and pro- 
sperity to many of our countryme Metropolitan Mag. 
“We recommend this volume as ove of the most certain, 
intelligent, and useful Guides whieh we have yet seen. [tis 
replete with direct aud useful information on every point which 
can atiect an emigrant aud setiler.”—London Lil. 
Hints on Emigration to Upper Canada. 
Fspecially addressed to the Lower Orders in Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Martin Doyle. With a Map of Uppe oa auada. 3 
edition, improved and enlarged, L2mo. is. sewe 
“We believe Martin Doyle’s little book contains’ as much in- 
formation as a man cau te ire who thinks a going to the 
Canadas, and we strong 1 to them, » 
weil as to others — are interested iu the subject oi emigration 
—Penny Magaz 
“It is the aang ‘STanual on the subject.” 
bur gh Jonrnal, 
sale of Ten Thousand Copies in a few months is a better 
ery on the value of this Work than the most labou 
ue 
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—Chambers’s Edin-, 
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ea 
TO PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS. 
TIEWS in SWITZERLAND. 
j To be disposed of, a SERIES of VIEWS taken during a 
Tour through the most frequented Parts of that Country. 
‘Address (post paid) to A, B., at Mr. Whittingham’s, Took’s- 
court, Chancery-iaue. 


Just published, in foolseap oom price 5s. boards, Yok. I. of a New 
HE POET ICAL WORKS of 
. COLERIDGE, Esq. 

Containing aan = w Poems; uniformly printed with the Al- 
Edition of the British Pe vets. To be compleied in 3 vols. 

dine London: William Pic’ ‘ke ring, | Cc Chancery-lane. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
HE Rev. Professor VAUGHAN’S IN- 
TRODUCTORY LECTURE on the STUDY of GENERAL 
HISTORY, delivered in the re "tad on the Evening of Feb. 14, 
1834, is just published, price Is 
} for John Taylor, rel and Publisher to the Uni- 
prer Gower-street. 


sth of April will be published, price 2s. ated joth boards, 
RMAN EXERCISES, adapted to the 
Rules of . no bag mar. 

a By the Rev. T. G. TIARKS, 

“Mr. Tiarks’ Grammar is the A st introduction to the study of 
German that we remember to have seen: it is brief, clear, and 
»~ the learner all the information absolutely 
wauied 5 ate hat is almost equally valuable, it gives him 
pothing more. — Atheneum, 

. We may add, thot th > Grammar contains a chapter on Ger- 
man Pr cody and Versification, which is not to be tound in any 

of he English-German Grammars previously published.”—C ‘ourt 

So 

i Wa ey, 4, Old Broad-street; J. Tages, 30, Upper Gower- 
street; Darton, Harvey, and Darion 


_——— 


LET’ 


preeise ; it 


Th is day. is ; publishe ed, price Is. 6d, 

TER to the Right Hon. EARL 
pe GRE Y, Premier; containing a Vindication of the Esta- 
blisued Cuure * and Remarks on the Claims of the Disseuters, 

a DISSENTING MINISTED 
: James Ridgway, 169, Pice vi ily. 


o. With upwards of 2000 iliusirative En- 
~. Sse eucws or in t large volume, 31. 
\ of COTTAGE, FARM, 
EPCTURE and FURNITURE; con- 
srt Houses, Inus, Villas, Parochial 
LOUDON, F.L.S. &c, Conductor of 
wine,” NC. 
, tees, Orme, 


“and VILE tf 

2 Designs of Cottage 
by J.C. 
Ma 


tue e 
London: Lov gieas Brown, Green, and Longman, 





Just publistic 4, in 4to. gone" d ortr. ne pogriean by C. Turner, 
» in clo 
ISTORY of "the RE VOLUTION in 
E NGLAND in 1688. 
Reign ol James IL., from his Accession, 
rmteE ise of the Prince of Orange. 

By t ‘ mere Ki. Hon. sir JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
Andcompleted to the Setth meutof the Crown, by the Editor. 
To which ts pretived, » Nouce of toe Life, Writings, aud Speeches 

of Sir James hintosh. 
Longe and Ca _and Jolin VT ‘aylor. 


ee bey wo 


London: 


rge volume, 8vo. lés. boar 

ORCH XRD and KITC HEN- 

un Account of the most valucble Fruit 

ted in Britain: with Calendars of the 

Work required dur every Mouth in the Year. 

: By GEORGE LINDLEY, C.M.HLS. 

Edited by Jonn Lino LL.D. F.RS, Ansistant Sceeretary to 
he London Hort cultural Society, 

“A most valuable addition to horticultural literature ; we wish 
that it may find its way into the hands of every nurseryman and 
master gardew London's Gardener's Mag. 

London: Long sman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 

Of whom may be had, by JOHN LINDLEY, LL.D. 
Introduction to Bot: any. Plates, &c. 18s. 


Jatroduction to the Natural System of Botany. 
Synopsis of the British Flora. 10s. 6d. 

Outlines of the First Principles of Botany. 3s. 
Outline of the Principles of Horticulture. 2s. 


: Init 
UIDE tothe 


GARDEN ; or, ¢ 


1 Oat: 25th of Mareh was published, in 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 
(HE GAEL AND CYMBR I; or. an In- 
quiry into the Origin and roa ory of the Irish, Scoii, 


Britons, and Gauis; end of the Caledonians, Picts, Welsh, 
Coruish, and Breton 


By Sir WILLIAM BE PHAM, Ulster King of — Xe. Xe. 


Dublin: Printed for Wailiam C urry, jun. & Co.; Simpkin & 
Marshall, and Boone, London. j 4 


Just published, in svo. price % — Engravings on Copper and 


Se COUNT of c* CAVES of BAL- 
YR { I pes County of Kerry, with some Mineralogical 

s ILLIAM AINSWORTH, E “qe 
yal Geographical Soe ety of Lond m, &e. Xe. 
? Willians Curry, jun, and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall, 


MRS, poner tay NEW 
u small 8vo. 8s. Gd. 


NATIONAL LYRICS and’ SONGS for 
By FELICLA HEMANS. 


WORKS. 


nh 24mo, 3s, bounl in cloth, 

Hymns for c hildhood. By Felicia Hemans. 
tee ore delicious Little volume bade gh eas od." —Atheneum, 
‘ He mud ia green silk and handsomely finished, the book itself 
a ery pretiy book ; ‘ ich more ‘important, the 

ents, boi” in feeli sion, worthy of the highly- 
= honor gh nee yn Literary Gaz ette, 
‘ 4 fo “dv ith taste and elegance, and glowing with virtue 
Wan gion. ae Dublin University Magazin 
Peng am Curry, jun. aud Co, Dublin ; Simpkin and Marshall, 











On the sth of April will = pabiised, in 1 large 8vo. volume, 
+ ls. 
HE PRINCIPLES. ‘and PRACTICE of 


OBSTETRICY, as at present taught by JAMES BLUN- 
1.D., Professor of Obstetriey to Gay’s Hospital. Em- 
the Anatomy of the Female System; the Puysivlogy of 
the Female System; the Signs and Diseases of Pregnanc y. the 
Artof Delivery ; the Diseases attending or jollowing Parturition ; 
and Strictures ou the Diseases of lufants. To whicu ure adde 
Notes and Illustrations, 
By THOMAS CASTLE, M. D. F.LS 


nity C Ae. 
tinted for E. Cox, Medic al Bookeeiler St. Thomas’s- 





In the press, in feap. Oo. ing gantly printed, with Wood-cut 
tlustraiions 
CENES and RECOLLECTIONS of FLY- 


i FISHING, in Northumberland, Cumberiand, and West- 


moreland. 
By STEPHEN OLIVER, the Younger, 
Or Aldwark, in Com. Ebor. 


Loudon: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand, 


Just published, embellished vee upwards of 200 Engravings on 
ly bound i d cloth, with gilt edges, 





INH: BOOK of SCIENCE; a Familiar In- 


troduction to the Princ iplesof Natural Philosophy, adapted 
to the Comprehension of Young People. Illustrated by many 
curious and interesting Experiments and Observations, and in- 
cluding Notices of the “most receat Discoveries. 

“The contents of this little volume consist of well- -compiled 
chapters on mechanics, hydraulics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, 
acouslics 
hetism ; so written, that, with moderate attention, a youth may 
obtain a verv clear knowledge of each of two branches of natural 
philosophy. ”— Repertory of Arts. 


This work is beautifully got up, and elegantly embellished | 


by exceedingly clever wood-cuis. We think, by the easy and 
familiar tone that it adopts, that it will become a great favourite 
with youth.”—Metropolitan Magazine. 

_ London: Chapman and Hail, 186, Strand. 


N . w NOVE . Ss. 
a 3 Vols. post S¥ 
H E HAM ILTONS. 
By the Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters.’ 
“Mrs. Gr ore is undeniably one of the 
present day. ‘ The t 
tertaining work.”—Literary Gazette, 
“The design of the book is new, and the execution excellent.” 
Examiner. 


Il. 
Second edition, revised and corrected, 
PETER SIMPLE, 
“The most amusing of Captain Marryat’s amusing novels.”— 
Literary Gazetle. 
Ill. 
ond edition, enlarged 
TRAITS AND TRADITIONS ‘OF “PORTUGAL. 
By Miss Pardoe. 
“A very singular and effective union of the best properties 
which we seek for in books of travels, on the one hand, and in 
works of imagination on the other.”—Monthly Review. 


Iv. 
A YEAR AT HARTLEBURY: 


A TALE. 
By CHERRY and FAIR STAR. 
V. 
In 2 vols. P 
Cc ECI r) fl Y D E: 
Novel. 
“ This is a new Pelham, Ae is altogether a novei of manners, 
and paints with teath aud vivacity the panorama of fashionable 
socicly.”—Allas. 


VI. 
THE DEF O “a M E D: 
wel. (Just r 


A No eady. 
___ Saunde Ts and Oiley, Public Lib rary, %¢ onduit-street. 


On “Monday, March 31, to be continued Monthly, with Engravings 

on Steel by Landseer, and Wood-cuts, drawn by Landseer, and 

engraved by Bonner, t 

THE BRITISH CYCLOPEDIA 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

Jing Animals, Plants, and Minerals, and combining a 
ic Clossuieation of the Works of Creation ; with a popular 

aon of their Habits, Economy, _ ses. 


Alse 
In small 4to. to be continsed Monthly, price 2s. 
PAXTON 5S 
MAGAZINE OF ITANY, 
And REGISTER of romenine P ANTS, 
By Joseph Paxton, F.LS. ELS. 
CONTENTS OF NO, IIl, 
Epiphyllum Splendidum (Splendid Epiphylium) — Epacris 
Graudiflora (Great-lowered Epacris)—Mimulus Smithii (Mr. 
Smith’s Monkey Flower > titure of Pomegranates—Culture of 
Biennials—Culture of the Genus Dianthus—Operations for April, 
Published by Orr and Smith, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, 


In a few days, 
THE FLOWER-GARKDEN; or, Monthly 
Calendar of Prac “¢ ‘ey on r ene ur ahe Culture of Flowers, 
RIN 
*,* The following Works have — lately published by the 
same Autho. 
1. Practical Gardening—cleer, simple, and 
concise, for the use of all Classes, price Is. 6¢ 
Hints to Small Farmers. 
price is. ‘ ES ’ 
3. Hints on Emigration to Upper Canada. 
3rd edition, price Is. with a : Map. 
4. Irish Cottagers. New edition, price 1s. 
Hints on Health, Temperance, and Morals. 
New edition, price Is. . 
6. Hints on Planting, Cattle, Fisheries, &c. 
vw edition, price | 
- Address to Landlords, on the imsprove- 
me ha of their Tenantry ; with Plans. Price 4s. 6d. clot 
wblin: William Curry, jun, and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London; and Oliverand Boyd, Edinburgh. 


‘New edition, 





| THE LET 


| the Third and conclu 


pyrouomics, optic 8, electricity, galvanism, and mag- | 


wittiest writers of the 
ltons’ is @ most lively, clever, and en- | 


CYCLOPADIA OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE, 
On the ist of April will te published, price 5s. Part XXI. of 
4 he E CYCL PAIDIA of PRACTICAL 

MEDICINE; containing 
Symptomatology. hie Dr.M- Hall | Toxicology By Dr. Apjoha 
Saoeee eco Dr. Ash Transforma- 

Vabes Mes Dr. Joy tions .... Dr. Duesbury 
Temperament Dr.Prichard Trausfesion Dr. Kaye 
Thre rat, Diews |" ubercle .. Dr. Carswell. 
th Dr. Tweedie 


Edited by JOHN FORBES, M.D. F.R.S, Physician to the Chi- 
chester lotirmery, &c.; ALEX. TWEREDIE, M.D. Physician 
to the London Fever Hospital, &e.; JOHN CONOLLY, M.D. 
late Professor of Medicive in the London University, &c. 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, and Baldwin & Cradoc 

Paternoster-row; W hittaker, Treae her, & Co. Ave Maria- lane, ” 

Just pablished, Cand to be completed in 3 crown 8vo, velomen 
price 7s. each, illustrated by authentic and highly-finished Por- 
traits and other Plates,) Vol. 1. of 

THE MISCELLAN EOU S WORKS OF 


ILLIAM COWPER, 
With a LIFE and mores, 
By JOHN S. MEMES, LL.D. 
Author of ‘The Life ea Canova,’ &c, 
The een Volume contains THE LIFE and a Portion of 
ERS of the POE fhe Second Volume will be 
ae on the ist of May, and will contain the conclusion of 
PERS, with a Portrait of COWPER’S MOTHER. And 
ing Volume, containing THE POEMS, 
with a Portrait of LADY "AUSTEN, will 


Ese. 


appear on the Ist of 
une 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill; 


and Fraser and Co. Edinburgh. 








Books | lately printed at the 
NIVERSITY PRESS, OXFORD, 
nee vy J. H. Parker; Payne and Foss, Pall Mall; 
And at the Oxford Warehouse, 7, Paternoster-row, London. 
At the following Prices in Sheets: 
In 3 vols, folio, 7. 
~ UID & LEXICON 
post —— Rastersm ad Codices Manuscriptos re- 
suit THOMAS GAISFORD, S.T.P. Adis Christi Decanus, 
necuon Grae: r} eee Professor Regius. 
A few Copies on large paper, 10l. 108. 


POET SCENICI GR&CI, 
ex recensione G. DINDORFIL: 

EURIPIDES, 2 vols. 8vo. 13s. 

SOPHOCLES, 1 vol. 8vo. 5s. 

JESCHYLUS, I vol. 5vo. 5s. 

ARISTOPHANES, in the press. 


A new edition, 8v0. 7s. 
VIRGILII OPERA, 


locis parallelis et annotationum delectu illustrata. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, 2. Bs. 

THE WORKS OF ARCHBISHOP CRANMER, 
collected and arranged by the Rev. H. JENKYNS, M.A. Fellow 
of Oriel College. 

5 vols, RYO. 


THE WORKS ‘oF FRANCIS BRAGGE, B.D. 
BISHOP BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION. 
In 8vo. 5s. 

BISHOP DOUGL AS’ CRITERION of MIRACLES. 


n 2 volumes, 8¥o. 


BISHOP PEARSON’ - EXPOSITION OF THE 
ED. 


A new edition, revised and corrected by the Rev. E. BURTON, 
D.D., Regius Professor of — and Canon v fC hrist Church.” 


THE FIVE BOUKS “OF MACCABEES, 

in English; with Notes aud eaerationes By H. COTTON, 
D.C.L,, Archdeacon of Caste 

ba 6 iciiatie. 8¥o. 2. - 

cond Edition, ent RY e 

BISHOP BURNEI ’S HISTOR Yur HIS OWN 

‘IME; 

With the suppressed Passages, and Notes. Edited by M. J. 

ROUTH, D. D.D. President of Magdalen College. 


Published this day, 
ISTORY of LANC ASHIRE. 
By FE. BAINES, E-q. M.P._ Part 38. 

One of the Plates in this Part is a’ Portrait of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, Bart., engraved in the best style by H. Robinson, 
from the Original Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, in the pos- 
session of the preseut Sir Robert. 

Il. 


Admiral S ite Thomas Hardy—Sir John Soane 
—Samuel Crompton—are the Portraits and Memoirs in Part 60 
of the NATION ti PORTRAIT GALLERY, Lap, 8vo, 2s. 6d.ouly. 


Ill. 
National Portrait Gallery, New Series, Part 10. 
Three Portraits and Memoirs, Imperial 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Iv. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
graving, Sj inches by 4}. 


Portrait of the late 
Engraved by H. Robinson. Size of Ea- 
er paper proofs, 4s, each, 


Westmorland, C ore Durham, and 
Northumberland, Mlustrated. Part 12, Eight Eagrevings, 2s. 
The Publishers invite the — ‘iuaaanaiad this Work 


Memoir of William Wilberforce, Esq. B 
the Rev. Thomas Price. Silk, 3s.; cloth, 2s. Uniform with 
Vil. 
Memoir of Hannah More. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Silk, 3s. 64d.; 
Vill. 


Life of Sir Walter Scott. By George Allan, 
Esq. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 





6d, 
London; Fisher, Son, and Co, 





THE ATHENZUM. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post Svo. 
U T oO Ww N; 
or, ROUGH SKETCHES of. CHARACTER, MAN- 


NERs, &c. 
vy PEREGRINE REEDPEN, 
Richard? hikes. 8, New roar -street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Belt’ and Br aiifute, Fdinburgh : 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. ‘Vo be obtained abo 
of all respectab le Booksellers throughout the Uni ted Kin gdom, 


Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo 


E USTACE CONW 
Or, THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 


susie’ Bentley, 8, New Buriington-street, 
Successor to Henry Colburn.) 
Agents for Sieilana Messrs. Beil and Bradfute, 
for heiand, Mr. Johw Cc Cumming, Dublin, 


A Y; 


Edinburgh; 
THE NEW SPANISH ROM — E. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post Sv 
ALVADOR THE GUE RILL A. 
By the Author of ¢ The Castilian,’ 
Richard Bentiey, 8, New Buriington- street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 
Azents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and adfuie, 
for Ireland, Mr. Johan Cumaing, Dublin. 


Edinburgh ; 


Just ready, in 2 vols. Svo. with a Map and Plates, 
OU RN EY to the NORTH of INDIA, 
OVERLAND from E NGLAND, throug! 
“Rus SSIA, PERSIA, and AFFGHAU NISTAL N. 
By Lieut. ARTHUL R CONOLLY. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 

Agents PB, Scotiond, Messrs. Bell and Bradiute, Edinburgh : 

for Ireland, Mr. Johan € umming, Dub! tin. 


s day is published, in 3 vols. post 5vo. 


Rect sECTIONS of a N AV AL LIFE. 
By CAPTAIN JAMES SCOTT, R.N. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Buriington-stre my 
(Publisber in Ordinary to His Majesty. 

Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bracdfute, Edinburgh ; 
for Ireland, Mr. John umming, Dublin, To be had of all re- 
ope c rtable Jookselc rs throughout the United Kingdom. 

MISS EDGEWORTH'S NEW WORkK. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post svo. 


H h I, E 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 
Ag te for Scotland, Messrs. Beli and Bradfate, Edinburgh; 
for : Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
On the tstof April, com plete in 1 vol. neatly bound and embel- 
lished, price 6s., printed uniformly with tie Waverley Novels, 
revised and corrected, with a New lutrodar "tie mand Notes by 
the Auth "hte a aaa R 


ri 


N. 


A jets NE TIAN 
By J. FE ent COOPER ~ taht ti the 
THE STANDARI h S AND 
Publishing M 
Bentiey, + “y 
essor to 5 ” the) 7 
by the same Author, gee ly printed 
each complete in one vol, price Gs. 


3sth V 
ROX 
Richard ngton-strect, 
Couec 

Of whom may be had, 
an wl ° “ay ished, 


The P Mot 
The Pioneers 
The Borderers 
“ ¢ The Spv,’ * Vioneers,’ ‘Plot,’ 
*Waverles.’ "—Quarierly Review. 
LANDED GENTRY. 
YS HISTORY of the COM- 
GREAT BRITAIN ad IRELAND, Part 8, 
wi (a Cor J mad Hare: 
at.) will anes ar apete the April. 
Among the numerous distinguished ‘Em ‘ailie es contained in this 
new parts vil be found tho-e of Askew of Red r! 
b wn; Adderiey of Hans Hall and Cotou: 
; rnard of Cave Castle; I 


Lionel Linton 
Tue Water Witch. 
&e. may be classed with 


Cresswell Ba 
mount of Wiittey 
t; Beaumont ef Bretion: isbive of Brisbane; 
nan of Ardoch; Campbell of Treesbank, Pairtic! 
Car of Cocken Hal 5 ¢ maencnoee ee ae Dirtne ton: 
Cantley; Cooke of Owsion; Coppinger of Ballyvolane ; ¢ 
ford of Crauferdiand; Crauturd of Auchinames; Divies of 
Elmley Park: Evans of The Hill C urs ; ay ne Wiken of 
Melton: Bruce Dundas of biair Casite 
€ e of Mantua; Hareourt of 
ing of Umber 
Leche of Carden; Loeh of De of Bear 
M‘Clintock of Drone rs Mark sof B : Manosell of 
Ballywiiliam ; Mitlord of ford Castie ; iford ef Exbury; 
Popham of Littlecott; Robartes of Lanlsderock ; Siapviton of 
Myton; 1 masta of Freelanc sneley of Towneley: Urquhart 
of Veld J Walker of Blythe t 
Vilhinso Ma Vynadham of Cron 


gstou 
igh Castie; Wrany 
iblished f “ ii. Sold by all Book- 


Colburn by K. Be 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELIS 
On the tst of April, in 3 vols. post Svo. price only 4s. per vel. 


pound, 


ei H FE TOR H : ck % 


By o Author of * Bramble Se House’ ; 
ming the APRIL Set of 
COLBU RN’ S MODERN NOV ELISTS, 
Monthly, at only Four Shillings per vol. b und 

tion, Wiich must not be confounded with other ad- 

raries, is exclusively confines dito the best works o 
fic an by living authors—to suc only os have been worthy and 
stiecessful contemporaries of Sir Walter Scott. Haiready com- 
prises the complete works of Mr. Ward, three of Mr. Bulwer’s, 
and the principal productions of Lord Mulgrave, Mr. ‘Vicodore 
Hook, Mr. Horace Smith, Mr. Lister, Mr. D'l-raeli, Mr. Grattan, 
Mr. Gleig, Lady Charlotte Bury, &e.; and the public are re- 
quested to observe that, the copyrights of these works being the 
Sele property of Mr. Colburn, they cannot appear in any other 
collection. 

Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley; Bell and Bradfute, 

inburgh j Jobn Comming, | Dublin; and sold by all Book- 
sellers 





This dav, 2 vols. §vo. with a Portrait, 2\s. 
HE LIFE of Lisurenant-GENERAL 
SIR JOHN MOORE, K.B. 
BY his Brother, JAMES CARRICK MOORE, 
Author of * A Narrative of t: 2 ac of the British Army in 


_ Jol un Murray, “Albemarle: street. 


Due THIRD VOLUME of the LIF E ond 
POEMS of the REV. GEORGE C°ARBBE, containing 
two exquisite Engravings — l. it. Gecbets Hail, will be 

published on the First of Apri 
John Murray, 


Ortord ; 


“Albemarle- street. 


YE QU ARTE RLY REVIE No 
was published on THURSDAY laste 


101, 
CONTE . 
I. A.V. ARNAULT, REMINISCENCES of a SEXAGEN- 


If, TRANSL ATIONS of PINDA 
lil. om SOMERVILLE on the 
CIF. NCES. 
IV. The DOCTOR, 
on AU roBioG RAPHY of the EMPEROR JAHANGUAR, 
Vi. LIFE of Dr. ADAM CLARKE, 
VII. GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICOGRAPHY. 
Vill, The FRENCH DRAMA 
4A. CROMBIE, 
By WILLIAM 


CONNEXION of the 


IX. NATURAL THEOLOGY. Rev. R. 
LL.D. 
X. Outhe CORN TRADE and CORN LAWS. 
JACOB, F.R.S. 
Join Murray, 


Py the 


Albemarle-street. 


publis 


Cure :ONOLOGIC INL, ‘BIOGRAPT TiCAL, 
/ HISTORICAL, and MISC ELLANEOUS EXERCISES, on 
a New Plan, de signed for daily use. By the late WILLIAM 
b UTLER. 9th Edition. Evlurged by THOMAS BOURN, 12mo0, 
7s. 6d. boune 

Sold by J. 


‘Harris; Harvey and Darton; and Simpkin and 
Marshall. 


Just published, the Twelfth Edition ¢ 
YXERCISES ON THE G LOBES AND 
d MAPS: interspersed with some Historical, Biographical, 
Chrouolegical, Mythol wieal, and Miscelianecns Tnformation ; 
To which are added, QUESTIONS FOR EXA- 
gued tor the Use of Young Lathes. By the late 
rt) ILLIAM BUPLER. With an Appendix, bv which the principal 
Stars may be easily known, by THOMAS BOURN, 12mo. 6s, bnd, 
London; Sold by J. Harris; Harvey aud Darion; Simphkia 
and Marsha ull. 


{EOGR APHIC. AL “EXERCIS “S on the 
NEW TESTAMENT; describing the principal Placesin 
wa, a d those visited by si. Paul; and narrating m 
nt Occurrences recorded in the Evan 
Maps, and a Brief Account of fH ve prin ipal Rel 
Sects of Maukind. By WM. BUTLER. dua edit. l2mo, 
o ~ maT 
Sol a by Harvey and Darton ; 
is aud all Booksellers. 
M's — ELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, | re- 
é ag princimally to ENGLISH HISTORY and BIO. 
G By WILLIAM BUTLER. Srd edit. . c 
: By by Harvey eg Darton; J. Harris; Simpkin ai 
and alli Books 


J. Harvis; Simpkin and 
Marcin Ni 


vay. 


: sche is publishec ric - cloth, 
5 LYR ISCHE. GEDICHTE, 
ur SETZUNGEN. A Selectionfrom the LYRIC 
POk Ms of GOETHE; with a few Trausiations in English aad 


Villiams, at the Eton Warehouse, 183, Fleet- 
Ii one volame, splendidly illustrated, 
MHE PILGRIMS of the R HIN E. 
By the Author of § Pelham’ and ‘ E sey Aran. 

* A book of deep pathes and cxquisite be: 

“Itis a work which will delight the fancital ind imacinative, 
please the retined and philosophical, charm the gay, inform the 
inicilectual, and absorb the fecling.”"~—Lilerery G tzetle. 

II. 
SIR EGERTON oo resEs' NEW WORK. 
ols, 

IMAGIN ATIV ‘‘ BIOGRAPHY. 

By Sir Egerton Brydges. 
** This work abounds in curious research and agreeable illus- 
tration.”’—Literary Gazelle. 
lll. 
Tu gor . bound iv 
LANGUAGE oF. “FLOWERS. 
With be antifully- coloured Plates. 
IV. 
Third edition, price 16s. bound, 

MR. LODGE’S Pri AGE for 1534, 

“ Mr. Lodge, the Norrov, has produc eda work which corrects 
all errors of former works.”—Tines. 

Vv. 
Second edition, in x 
TRAVELS IN TURKEY, 
Ivy Adolphus Slade, ° 

These volumes are full of highly enter 

matter.”—Conrt Journal, 


THE 


GREECE, &e. 


gz and curious 


DR. MADDEN on’ OF 


 INFIRMITIES 
Us. 


“A work full 
Literary Gazette. 


of new views and curious deductions,”"— 


VII. 
SON’S NEW 
vols. 

= AT HOME AND 


MRS. JAME WORK. 
In 3 
AND = 
ABR 
By Mrs. Jameson, Author of * “ har acteristics of Women.’ 
early ready. 
Saunders and Otley, Public iu. Conduit-street. 


VISITS 





| of the Negroes; 











——— ee 
On the 12th of April, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Price 2s, 
NNE SLA 


5 4 4 
i JERSEY, vag gto &e, 
By HENRY D. INGLI 
Author of ¢Spain in 1830, TS rol,’ &e. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria- lane, 


ust pubi ished, price 3s. 6d. 
EMOIR. of the Rev. ELIAS Cop. 
NELIUS, S tary to the American Education § 
. B. B. EDWARDS. ies 
With a recommendatory Preiace by WILLIAM INNES, 
Minister of the Gospel. 
Whittaker aud Co, Ave Ma aria-lane. 


On Monday will be published, in 1 vol. 12m0. bends, ant privet a 
[HE NORTHUMEN: (a Room, in’ Fox 
Cantos, with Notes, Historical and E lanatory. 

By DILNOT SLADDEN 
Henry Ward, Sun-sireet, Canterbury ; and Whittaker and Cy, 
Ave Maria-lane, London. 


———__. 
Iu 3 vols. post 8vo. price sg. see oy slau » bound in moroce, 


HE CHELS E oy PENSIONERS 
By the Author of The Subaltern’ : 
A Collection of Tales supposed to be related by a Clad 
of retired Officers, 
CONTENTS: 
Maida. 
A Pyrenean Adventure, 
Rivals. 
Sold by ail Boot. 


The Recr 
A Day in tue Neutral Ground. 
Sarratoga. ‘The 
P hed for H. Colbura by R. Bentiey. 
sellers, < yi 
COMPLETION OF “" 
w mer TER SCOTT’S POETRY, 
Pu od this day, pr 
The dikesionsnas nat RWICK-UP ON. TWE ED and 
BBOTSFORD, 
fle ume Twelith of 
Qik WAL TE R SCOTT'S 
WwW 


coniaining his DRAMAS. 
IMENCEME 
SIR W AL TE Xt SCOTI’s Pr OSE “WORKS. 

On is t May, nuiformly with the PORTRY and W AVERLEI 

NOVELS, Vol. I. containing the LIFE of DRYDEN 
Iilustrations, Portrait of Diyden and his ‘Tomb in Watalen 

Abbey. 

t Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London; ayj 

all ‘Bo ksetlers. Of whom may be had, 

Sii Walter Scott's Poetry, comp! lete in 12 vols, 

W «verley Novels, comple te in 45 vols. 

Completion of Waverley Novels, former edi- 
tions. in 8yo. 12me,. and Ismoe. 

Waverley Novels, New Issue, vol. 40. 


In a few davs, in2 ~ Svo. with se ve r “ Engravi ng sone 
f Portraits. ows, Objects of Natural to 
VE W EST INDIA SKE CH: ‘BOOK: 
containing Descriptive Ske pet of the Scenery in the 
several West ludia Islands; the s al Relations of the Coo- 
teauilies ; State of the Siave Pop ulation; Manners aad Castoos 
their remarkable Sayin: s, Songs, KC; wid 
i Notices of the Colomes. 
Whitt vker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


THE SAC RE dD CLASSIC 


ed by the Rev. RK. 
a v IS 


SiR 


POETRY 


Historica 


B. D. and the 


il . price 3s. 6d. morocco cloth, lettered, 
iru AL PERE be riON, U wesee 


and Exror By WILLIAM BATES, D. 
Wunee .. Th CTORY ESSAY, by Dr. y. PVE SMITH. 


Vol. I. The Liberty of Prophesying. Br 
Jeremy Taylor, B.D. With an Essay, by the Rev. R. Catte- 
mole, B.D. Piice 3s. Gd. 

Vols. Il. & Il. The Lives 
with Selections from The Lives of the 
William Cave, I With Notes, and an Eso 
Stehbbing, M.A. 3s. Gd. each. 

“Tins isa * Liorary’ tor the success of which every wise maa 
nisi be solicite —NScots Times 

Hatchard and Soa, London; Edinburg’; 
and Cumming, Dubiin. 


NEW NOVELS BY DI 


Apr 
PIR 


of the Apostles; 
Anostolic Fathers. Br 
» by the Rew. i, 


Oliver and Boyd, 


NGUISHED WRITERS. 
Just published, “ be Hi and Churton, Library, 


et, Loudon, 
lu ( PUCK 
Ji. 


q 
FROLIC S of 
In 3 vols. 
nit We he art ily commend Puck’s Frolics to the best graces of 
s readers,” —Literary Gazette, 

Ad We have not met with a work equal to the Frolics of Puck 
for this many aday. It is written in @ spirit of glorious earhes 
ness.—Sun. 

“A fine vein of poetic fancy rans through the whole.”- 

heneuns 
ans —n ood is the prescnt book, that we should not bave bees 
surprised had a. hs en annouuced as a posthumous work of Sit 
Walter Seott.’—Tine Sun. 

ere isa true, a breathing Spirit of fancy and freshues 

in these volames.”°—Conrt Journe 

** These volumes are evidently prodac ed by a mi ud moved by 
the wildest wit and tue stron, gest passious.”"— Morning Post. 


THE OLD AIDEN? Ss TALISMAN. 
By the Author of “¢ soe. *Thetl avlstble Geutleman, 
: and * The Gentleman in Biach.’ 3 vols. 


3. 
DILEM A 8 OF 


By the A * First Love.’ in 3 vols. 


L. 
M‘S'244& N D EN DS. 
By Mrs. Sheridan, Au f *Carwell.? 2nd edition, in 3 vols, 
“In this work you see the rarest of ail literary beauties—s 
beautiful mind.”—Aut. yf Pelham. 


PRIDE. 


— 





London: J. Hotmes}Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENAZ.UM OFFIC E, Nes 
Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold by 

Booksellers aud Newsvenders in Town and Country. 





